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Iu the present crisis 


if we are to combat the fanatical spirit of enemy youth with the spirit 
% of democracy in American youth, we cannot afford to wait any longer, 
we cannot leave it to chance— 


We must TEACH 


systematically @ methodically © not incidentally 








—teach American children how to “live” in a democracy—equip them to fight the 
false doctrines of Nazism’s “education for death.” 


The foremost means for carrying out this practical objective is the 


* DEMOCRACY SERIES * 


A COMPLETE BASAL PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 
FOR DEMOCRACY—Primer through Grade 8 


CUTRIGHT AND CHARTERS, EDITORS 


Now STATE ADOPTED in 15 STATES and 2 TERRITORIES, and used in 
THOUSANDS of independent CITIES, TOWNS, AND COUNTIES. New units 
are adopting the program daily. 





“There is no choice for true Americans. . . . It is our duty to TEACH that our Ameri- 
can ideals are the most desirable, without apology, without spurious concern for ‘academic 
freedom,’ ‘indoctrination,’ or ‘openmindedness.. WE MUST TEACH DEMOCRACY.” 

W. D. McGLurKIN, in the Arkansas Journal 
of Education, January, 1942 


“It's time to TEACH democracy. . . . We are engaged in a titanic life-and-death strug- 
gle, initiated by evil men with new and ominous ideas about government—ideas that have 
hypnotized people in many parts of the world, particularly young people. . . . the schools 
of the nation should immediately start TEACHING democracy, : not incidentally but 
systematically.”’ 

Don C. RoceErs, District Superintendent, 
Chicago Schools (in School and Society) 


“Too long we have assumed that democracy needs no teaching, that young Americans 
will grow up automatically to be alert, diligent, discriminating, patriotic citizens. But evi- 
dence is ample that this is a false notion. Democracy needs to be TAUGHT in as definite 
and orderly a way as arithmetic or the English language.” 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
(Editorial, January, 1942) 











THE SERIES: SCHOOL FRIENDS—Primer: LET’S TAKE TURNS—Book One: ENTOYING OTIR 
* LAND—Book Two; YOUR LAND AND MINE—Book Three; TOWARD FREEDOM 
—Book Four: PIONEERING IN DEMOCRACY—Book Five; THE WAY OF DEMOCRACY—Book Six; 
THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY—Book Seven: WORKING FOR DEMOCRACY—Book Eight. 
For High Schools: THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY (Russell—Briggs) 
For Teachers: INDOCTRINATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY (Pittenger) 


MACMILLAN = = = = = = = Publishers 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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MONTHLY COMMENTS BY SEC. 0. H. PLENZKE 








aoe dumbfounded by Axis attack— 

teachers recall speeches at November con- 
vention — declarations of war — heavy enlist- 
ments — recover from shock and prepare for 
“all out” 
raid drills—scarcity of teachers 


-vacations cut —air 
IT HAPPENED IN 
THREE MONTHS ; 
—plant conversion — women 

taxi drivers — more stringent priorities — 50 
billion in appropriations—tire rationing—first 
aid classes—auto rationing—ceilings on prices 
-girls in W. U. uniforms—mathematics comes 


back—salvaging—stamp sales—tin becomes a 


precious metal- -speed up production—morale 
~clocks ahead one hour—40 M.P.H.—college 


enrollments drop sharply—teachers ration sugar 


—model airplanes—women filling station at- 
tendants—soldiers in Ireland—farmers urged to 
increase yields—University contracts with Navy 
living costs increas- 
- few 


to train radio operators— 
ing — crowded trains — fares increased 
cars on the roads—more lunch boxes in evi- 
dence—tractorettes—parking, stations for babies 
~gas shortage—no weather predictions—talk 
of compulsory civilian defense service—income 
taxes doubled—compulsory savings in the of- 
fing—heavy payroll taxes and another doubling 
of income taxes talked in Washington to curb 
inflation—20 to 65 year olds to register—15,- 
000,000 to leave civilian life in sixteen months 
—taxes paid in advance—cotton hose—radios 
rationed—Sauk prairie a powder plant—McCoy 
enlarged—"‘retreads” rationed—fewer store de- 
liveries—typewriters out—tealization of dan- 
ger—world map convincing—instalment buy- 
ing tighter. 

Thai’s just a beginning and more changes 
and deprivations must be expected. Can we 
take it? We can and we will. 

Yes, those who clamored for a new social 
order are going to get one. But, not the sort 
they had in mind. 
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UGGESTIONS to give military training to 
high school boys are not unexpected. In a 
war emergency when frantic efforts are being 
made to speed up military strength, ROTC for 
secondary schools ap- 

ROTC FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


DISAPPROVED peals to many of our 


citizens. A release from 
New York throws considerable light upon the 
subject and should forestall unnecessary activ- 
ity in that direction elsewhere, at least for the 
present. 

The New York legislature has before it 
several military training bills. One provides 
that boys over fourteen may receive military 
training and that the training shall entitle the 
pupil to additional credits toward health and 
physical education requirements. Another bill 
requires that one-half the time for physical 
education shall, for boys over fourteen, be de- 
voted to military training. 

Those who questioned the advisability of 
active participation by boys of that age ques- 
tioned military authorities to get their point of 
view. Replies from the Adjutant—General and 
the secretaries of the Navy and War depart- 
ments show disapproval of such proposals. 
Chief objection is that neither military person- 
nel nor materiel are presently available to op- 
erate such activities and that training directed 
by inexperienced instructors might be harmful. 
Another objection was raised on the ground 
that naval training along purely military lines 
would have to be repeated in Naval Training 
Stations and cause duplication. 

It seems more practical for high schools to 
prepare future enlistees or selectees by em- 
phasis upon mathematics, sciences, vocational 
training, physical fitness, and the development 
of zeal for patriotic service. 
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eT of paper have been used to dissemi- 
nate suggestions and procedures upon the 
contributions schools may make to assist in our 
war effort. There have been government orders 
and reports of committees. Some 
of these have been at variance 
and teachers, anxious to help, are 
somewhat confused as to the proper sphere and 
limitations of activities. An era of confusion 


WHAT TO DO 
ABOUT IT 


or indecision cannot be avoided in the excite- 
ment of desperate effort. 


In order to clarify our thoughts regarding 
the best functional relationships of education 
to the present emergency, the Council on Edu- 
cation has tried to set forth some principles 
as a guide to maintain a basic program of edu- 
cation while at the same time make the greatest 
war contribution commensurate with its ability. 
The Council concedes the statement to be ten- 
tative and that the unpredictable march of 
events may alter its position. We earnestly 
solicit your attention to the preliminary report 
below. 





THE SCHOOLS AND THE WAR EMERGENCY 


(A Tentative Statement of Policy) 
HE schools of Wisconsin are committed to 
unstinted support of our war effort within 
the limits of their ability to serve. Because the 
war is changing conditions within and without 
the school, with increasing use of personnel and 
facilities for war activities, the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association considers it appropriate to 
re-define the position of the schools in the 
emergency. 
I. Children and Youth in the War Effort 
The educational welfare of children and 
youth is essential to the preservation of de- 
mocracy and to our future national strength. 

The basic program includes elementary and 

secondary schooling. We must remember, 

(1) there are young people to educate; (2) 

they are a year older every year; (3) we 

must not sell short this generation of children. 

A. The school year and school courses must 
not be curtailed to release youth for in- 
dustry until all available and employable 
men and women have been utilized. We 
agree with military authorities that the 
youth of high school age should be en- 
couraged to finish school. 

B. Changes in the curriculum must serve the 
long-time good of children and youth as 
well as the urgent needs of today. 

C. Health, physical and mental, must be 
given greater attention than ever before. 

D. Providing opportunities for children to 
participate in war services will give them 
a sense of worthy partnership in the na- 
tional enterprise; will afford normal out- 
lets for energies; will reduce nervous ten- 
sions and fears; and, will provide a 
desirable integration of educational pur- 
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poses and community projects. 

Among the activities engaged in by 
pupils today are: USO activities, salvage 
drives, Defense Stamp sales, Red Cross, 
discussion groups, model airplane con- 
struction, making things useful to the 
armed forces, caring for children of em- 
ployed parents, morale activities, school 
safety, air raid drills, precautionary 
measures, and first aid courses. Future 
developments will disclose many other 
opportunities. Vocational schools are 
training adult defense workers. 


II. Teachers in the War Effort 
The educational welfare of children and 
youth depends largely upon the teacher. 

A. Present teachers should be urged to stand 
by the schools regardless of attractive of- 
fers in other lines of work. 

B. Special temporary permits to persons 
lacking full qualifications to teach must 
not be issued unless the supply of legally 
qualified teachers has been exhausted. 

C. Teaching must be made sufficiently at- 
tractive to retain the best qualified teach- 
ers. This can be done by paying salaries 
commensurate with rising living costs and 
by providing satisfactory working and 
living conditions for teachers. 


III. School Support and the War Effort 
Adequate financing is a third essential. 
Increased support must be given to meet 
the rising costs of operation and maintenance 
to insure a continuance of the high standard 
of student opportunities which has been 
established. 


Council on Education of the 
Wisconsin Education Association. 
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IN SEPTEMBER 
* 


Lois G. Nemec 
Elementary Supervisor 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 


T LAST The Day is here! You thought it 
would never come—this day early in Sep- 
tember, 1942. You are standing in front of 
these eager and watchful-eyed girls and boys, 
and your heart is pounding, pounding, hard 
and fast, with anticipation and with excitement 
and—you don’t like to adniit it—even with 
fear. 

Your first job! Your first chance to make 
good on your own! Your first fling at real 
independence and responsibility! Your First 
Day in your own school room! 

Can you do it? Will you be able to achieve 

success, or merely mediocrity? You think these 
things in a split second and your heart not 
only continues to pound, but also begins to 
sink. ‘““This will never do’, you say to your- 
self, and you take another, almost imploring 
look, into all the eyes that are searching your 
own. 
Why, look at that little brown-eyed girl 
in the second row. She looks frightened and 
nervous. She must be new in the school, and 
friendless. You give her an encouraging smile, 
and her face lights up. 

And that tall, red-headed boy in the back 
seat. His eyes are twinkling in a most friendly 
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and humorous manner. You give him an an- 
swering friendly smile—and then find yourself 
encountering a sullen-faced, slouchy lad in 
the front seat, near you. He is ‘‘sizing you 
up’, in no uncertain terms. You lean nearer 
and say in low, confidential tones, “Will you 
close the door for me, please, while I adjust 
this shade?’ For, suddenly, the sun has come 
out, and the sullen faced one has become your 
responsible co-worker. 

As you turn from the window, you look into 
a pair of defiant, bright blue eyes, watching 
you with suspicion. But before you can even 
begin to feel resentful at this defiance-without- 
a-reason, you see a hungry look back of the 
hard brightness and distrust, and your heart 
goes out in sympathy and understanding to 
the pale-faced lad who owns the eyes. You are 
not, somehow, amazed at all when he gives 
you a quick smile which erases the suspicion in 
an instant, although you are almost unconscious 
of the fact that his smile is in answer to the 
understanding one you gave him. 

As you walk to your desk to pick up a book, 
you are now aware of an admiring glance, from 
that pretty girl by the door, at your crisp, blue 
dress; of gray eyes pleading; of dark eyes 
asking; of all the eyes turning to you hope- 
fully, eagerly, watchfully, questioningly. You 
catch your breath a little as you realize suddenly 
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that there is now no fear in your heart, but 
only a great longing to give these girls and 
boys all they are asking for as their eyes 
seerch your face: understanding, friendship, a 
love for good books, an open door to knowl- 
edge, help with their problems. 

You do not now try to understand the rea- 
sons why you no longer are frightened of 
the job, the pupils, the day. But tonight, when 
you are alone with yourself, you will analyze 
the situation; for you know that a good teacher 
reviews each day in order to profit by mistakes 
and triumphs alike. You will begin to remem- 
ber the advice that was given you, and the 
principles that you learned in your training in- 
stitution, and it will begin to have meaning 
and substance for you. Because now you are 
living situations and experiences that before 
you only talked about. Swiftly, almost uncon- 
sciously, you are groping for the clearer under- 
standing that you will achieve tonight. 

You will no doubt say to yourself: ‘Why 
did I get in such a panic this morning? Why 
did I dread that nine o'clock bell so much? I 
thought I had overcome all that nervousness 
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That's our new teacher, Pop. Wish 
you were a kid again? 
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in my practice classes, but instead I was much 
more frightened than ever.” 

You will ponder that for awhile, and then 
you'll begin to understand. “Of course,” you'll 
say. “Now I see! I was thinking of myself— 
my success or failure, my feelings, my appear- 
ance. And I was more worried because now I, 
alone, am responsible for these youngsters. Be- 
fore, the critic teachers or the cooperating 
teachers were sharing the load with me. But 
now it is my job, and I almost lost my head 
for a few minutes! 

“But as soon as I began to think of the girls 
and boys as individuals, recognized their feel- 
ings of anticipation, dread, defiance, or eager- 
ness, I forgot about myself and began to take 
an interest in them and their lives. 

“And isn’t that the very first thing I’ve been 
told to do as a teacher? ‘Learn the child, be- 
fore you can teach him.’ I learned something 
about most of them today, just studying their 
faces and their actions. But I must learn more 
—much more—before I can do a good job as 
their teacher. 

“Let's see—what were all those things I was 
taught in my education courses? I must first 
of all love children, and respect their indi- 
viduality and their personal rights and respon- 
sibilities. I can honestly say that I do that, 
or I wouldn't have chosen teaching as my 
profession. 

“Then I must find out all I can about each 
child, both directly and indirectly. For in- 
stance, I must meet that challenge that I saw 
in Ted’s eyes this morning—he is the one 
with the pale face, and the bright, defiant eyes. 
At least they were defiant, until he suddenly 
smiled at me. What makes that hungry, haunt- 
ing look behind his distrust? Is it physical 
hunger, or the emotional or intellectual kind? 
Or, perhaps, all three? I must call on his par- 
ents, watch what he reads, listen to what he 
says on the playground, observe his reactions 
in class. I must study his health record, his 
class, test, and progress records. Only after I 
learn all I can about him in these ways, will I 
be able to know how to teach him. Only then, 
can I ‘begin where the child 7s’ and lead him 
toward knowledge and social adjustment. 

“Now I am beginning to understand better 
what my teachers meant when they said, ‘Begin 
where the child 7s.’ Now I am beginning to 
realize why I, as a teacher, and a person, and 

(Continued on page 386) 
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SCHOOL RECORDS ¢ CHILD ACCOUNTING 











Roger B. Maas 
Madison Public Schools 


Ae your school record forms and your child 

accounting systems up to date? Perhaps 
you are planning a revision in the near future. 
The following facts obtained from a compre- 
hensive investigation of over one hundred rec- 
ord forms from over thirty-five school systems 
and their record-keeping practices may be of 
help to you. 

School record forms are apt to become ar- 
chaic. A planned record revision program is a 
sign that the school is enjoying good health— 
that the principal and teachers are doing their 
part to make education as continuous as pos- 
sible for the child by passing on reliable, mean- 
ingful information about him, enabling each 
teacher, administrator, or specialist dealing with 
the child to better understand and appreciate 
his individual needs and abilities. This means 
that mere collection of information is not 
enough. Any record system is judged to be 
adequate and satisfactory, only when it makes 
a contribution to the education and adjustment 
of the child. It was Ingliss who once made the 
statement that in order to teach the child, we 
must know him. 

School record revision is as important a func- 
tion in the school as curriculum and report 
card revision. Like the latter it should be a co- 
operative enterprise with administrator and 
teacher participating. Experience has proven 
that when records are planned by teachers with 
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the help of the administrator a more effective 
program can be realized in terms of utility 
and the promotion of educational aims. It is 
no wonder that in many schools record keeping 
is looked upon as a chore. Recording informa- 
tion about a child should not be synonymous 
with embalming or preserving data that will 
never be utilized. How ridiculous it is to boast 
of filing cabinet after cabinet full of significant 
information about children, carefully recorded 
but seldom used. 

There is no lack of cumulative record sys- 
tems, but there is an insufficient understand- 
ing of how these records and the information 
contained therein can be to use in the educa- 
tion of children, according to their needs and 
capacities. Teachers should not be expected to 
add to an already large and extensive body of 
facts to be placed in cold storage. The writer's 
investigation pointed out clearly that there is 
a great need for administrators to engender a 
wholesome attitude in regard to the administra- 
tion of records and their application in the 
teaching process. 

When teachers will cease to look upon the 
function of child accounting as a sacred duty 
of the school and consider it as a service ren- 
dered to the child, we shall begin to fulfill a 
most important cardinal objective of education 
—the adaptation of imstruction to satisfy 
individual needs. 

It will be impossible in this article to ade- 
quately portray the full significance of this 
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survey which took a complete year. It is there- 
fore hoped that a summary of some of the more 
vital information indicating current practices in 
record keeping will be helpful in making pos- 
sible revisions or changes in schools consider- 
ing such a program in the near future. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


. Elaborate record systems used as show pieces are 
of no credit to any school organization. Studies 
made on “who” uses the information contained 
on record forms, show that teachers make the 
least use of them and look upon them as sacrosant 
or as part of the principal’s office furniture. The 
reason for this might be explained in this way: 
Very little instruction is given in the teacher 
training institutions in regard to a philosophy or 
the purposes of school records and their utiliza- 
tion. Principals have been lax in including it in 
the “in service” training program of the school. 
Usually a record system is handed down or in- 
herited by the user. Because the system is not 
understood, it can hardly be appreciated. 

. There is a trend indicating that there is more 
democracy in the composition and administration 
of records and systems. If the teachers have a 
part to play in the formation of records and pro- 
cedures for using them, information will not be 
collected in a mere mechanical fashion but may 
be intelligently applied. This function is carried 
on by a standing committee in most schools ap- 
pointed by the principal. Their duties are to 
acquaint new teachers with the program, to keep 
a record of changes to be made at the next print- 
ing, and to produce a guidebook or manual that 
will interpret the way forms are to be kept and 
used. A glossary of terms defining behavior de- 
scription which appear on the forms to make 
them as concrete and understandable as possible 
is a function of this committee. 

3. The traditional record blank contained a limited 
amount of items bearing information such as at- 
tendance, scholarship, credits, and transfer data 
Records were kept to satisfy state department re- 
quirements. The form today has enlarged its scope 
considerably and has changed its emphasis to aid- 
ing the child in learning. On the forms analyzed 
in this study, there were one hundred and ten 
different blanks to be filled. The median number 
of items was fifty. 

4. The personality record is perhaps growing to be 
the most important phase of the general record. 
It seems that the school is recognizing its task in 
developing human personality as over one hundred 
different traits were mentioned on all the forms 
with a median of eight per form. In order of 
their frequency they were: cooperation, industry, 
reliability, leadership, dependability, accuracy, emo- 
tional control, and personal appearance. 

5. What kind of information should be collected? 

The number and type of informational items will 

depend on the use of the data to be collected. 

Schools investigated report success with the fol- 

lowing significant items. 


_ 


nN 


(A “good” school form will contain about 
seventy-five percent of the following informational 
items. How does this check with the record you 
are now using?) ; 

a. physical data, regarding length of term, 

dates of attendance, description of school. 
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b. health and family history. 

c. operations, accidents, illnesses, special dis- 
abilities as sight, hearing, nutrition, etc. 

d. deaths and changes in social or economic 
status of the family as they occur in the 
school life of the child. 


e. social and emotional adjustments. 

f. anecdotal accounts, behavior descriptions, 
personality record. 

g. records of significant experiences, hobbies, 
special likes or dislikes. 

h. personal pattern of goals. 

i. questionnaires. 

j. reports of conferences, reports from special 
workers. 

k. record of cultural experiences and social 
environment. 

1. records of vacation experiences, summer or 


other vacation experiences. 

m. special lessons (dancing music etc.) 

. report of reading experiences. 

o. reports on I. Q. and standard achievement 
tests. 

. samples of written work. 

. educational plans of child or parent. 

. size of family, number of brothers and 
sisters, ages, and other people residing in 
the home as boarders and relatives. 

s. record of parent calls, home cooperation. 
t. child needs special help with ---------~-. 
u. pupil autobiography, possible photograph. 
v. report cards. 

w. blank spaces for additional remarks to al- 
low record to grow and provide for flex- 
ibility. 

x. nationality, religion, education of parents. 


5 
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DESCRIPTION OF BLANKS 


. A great many sizes of record forms were reported 
but there are two forms which lead all others, 
mainly 814” x 11” and 5” x 8” folded forms for 
flat drawer, visible, identifying tab, and provision 
for coding. 

. Forms are usually printed for a six year period 
of information to be collected. 

. Standardized forms such as those recommended 
by American Council of Education are being 
eagerly accepted by both elementary and secondary 
schools. 

. Colors of forms were greatly varied but yellow 
and tan are more popular than white, as the 
latter soils easily. 

. It is gratifying to find many items like the fol- 
lowing from progressive schools. 

a. how well do you know this child? 

Dy ec needs special help with -_----~- 

c. what has been done to help this child? 

d. recommendations for next teacher, such as 
special abilities or disabilities. 


WHEN SHOULD THE RECORD BE USED? 


. Because teachers do not seem to know when to 


consult cumulative records an analysis of some 
of the handbooks brought out the following in- 
stances when pupil information might be used 
advantageously. These could be discussed and con- 
sidered in greater detail in a teachers’ meeting. 

a. records of all new pupils or transfers will 
help a teacher to become better acquainted 
with classes, home rooms at the beginning 
of the term. 

(Continued on page 382) 
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HE correct term for the new teacher of to- 

day is not “teacher” at all, but mental 
hygienist or guide. The teacher of the old 
school “taught school”, “taught children”, 
“taught arithmetic and reading”, while the new 
teacher guides the child in creating his own 
design for living. 

Too many people still think that the goal of 
all education is the absorption of knowledge 
instead of the integration of the personality, 
which is the real concern of education today. 

In order to be a good guide one must first 
ask—Am I emotionally mature myself? (Kit 
Carson could not be a guide through the 
Rockies until he had learned the way first by 
himself.) The best way to answer this question 
is to take a course at some college or university 
in Mental Hygiene, Personality Adjustment or 
Child Behavior, or to read the many new and 
fascinating books that are being published on 
these subjects. It is surprising how it helps 
you to understand your own conduct and also 
that of the others with whom you come in 
contact. 

The second step after you’re sure of your 
own emotional maturity is to develop a “new 
camera eye’’ so that you can see the whole child 
as you never saw him before. Every aspect and 
phase of the child’s life must be considered— 
mental, emotional, environmental, physical, 
religious and hereditary. 

If you are a novice in the field, the third 
step is to take one child and make a case study 
of just that child for a year. Your problem 
will be to determine what is the real cause (or 
causes) of his behavior, and your objective 
will be what you can do to redirect his actions 
into constructive lines so that he will discover 
his own design for living and develop an in- 
tegrated personality. Do not jump at surface 
conclusions, and remember the whole process 
takes much time and patience. There is a good 
article in Mental Hygiene for January 1941 by 
Lawrence Averill on how to make a case study. 

And it is not only the school bully that has 
a behavior problem; the child that appears to 
be a model of perfection may be having a 
mental conflict with an inferiority complex 
which needs adjusting. If you can guide that 
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child to a realization of faith in himself and 
a feeling of security you are accomplishing 
much more than if you had developed the best 
speller in the county. 

The big factor you cannot neglect is parental 
cooperation. The parents may have to be re- 
educated to a new sense of values, and to do 
this you need all the tact of a diplomat. Un- 
consciously, parents sometimes foster regressive 
behavior patterns in their children, but if they 
are approached properly and understand the 
plan they will be happy to cooperate. Their job 
and yours is to provide the child with (1) ex- 
periences that develop emotional stability and 
self discipline, (2) opportunities that lead to 
mental, social and physical growth, (3) guid- 
ance in the building up of a set of values for 
life problems, (4) understanding, reassurance 
and sense of security, (5) an individual goal 
of achievement in keeping with his _ total 
growth. 

This goal of achievement for each individual 
is vitally important. It is amazing how many 
educated people try to compare children in 
the same family or same school room and ex- 
pect similar results. You should ask yourself 
not only “how old is he chronologically and 
mentally”, but “how old is he emotionally, 
socially, and physically”, when you wish to 
measure him fairly. Measure him by his own 
yardstick! 

If you must “teach” him something teach 
him how to face reality instead of hiding be- 
hind some defense mechanism. This war we 
are in is showing us that there is a great need 
for just that quality in the new citizens of 
America. 

So be on the alert and take the time to 
find out why Johnny is domineering, Mary is 
unsocial, Jimmy is resentful, and Joan is un- 
truthful instead of racing against time and the 
number of pages in an arithmetic book. Be a 
mental hygienist and be on the alert! 
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WHAT THE [940 CENSUS SHOWS 











nO only the growth of population, but 
its characteristcs, mobility and occupations 
are briefed in bulletins of the NEA and the 
Bureau of the Census. In fact, when all the 
assembled facts have been tabulated it will 
present the greatest mass of information ever 
collected about any people. Although releases 
and fragmentary information will continue to 
appear, a few facts concerning We, the People 
may interest our readers at this time. 


GROWTH: The total population of Con- 
tinental United States was 131,669,275 at the 
time the 1940 census was taken. The first fed- 
eral census of 1790 reported a total of 
3,929,214 persons, about 800,000 more than 
the present population of Wisconsin. Between 
1790 and 1860 the national count increased 
one-third each decade. Since 1890 there has 
been a slowing down in rate of increase, there 
having been only a 7.2 percent increase in 
1930-1940. Reasons for the decline are lower 
birth-rate and practical standstill in immigra- 
tion. 


BIRTH-RATES: Births per 1000 of white 
population. 


LL Enea oe CE ane ee nee 55 
GN ola ad we ke 35 
Bes eee re ae chek 16.6 (lowest) 
Lo) Ce oe keene etree Se 7 


Reference is made to the same decline in all 
western civilization. In 1935 the rate was 15 
in England, France, Sweden, and Germany. On 
the other side is the number of deaths as af- 
fected by longer life. The birth rate has de- 
creased so rapidly that it is not greatly above 
the number of deaths. Rural areas furnish the 
largest number of children and youth, 


AGE DISTRIBUTION: A significant point of 
the last census is the high proportion of per- 
sons 15-24 years of age. Predictions are that 
this group will decrease and that a larger per- 
cent of our population will be found in the 
25 years-or-over group. There is a high per- 
centage of 20-24 year youth in urban areas, 
which is explained by the migration of a mil- 
lion and a half of them from farms and vil- 
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lages to the cities. Interpreting this in terms 
of educational costs, it is said that the rural 
areas have subsidized cities to the extent of 
three billion dollars by feeding educated youth 
into metropolitan centers. Another phase of 
this migration which has tremendous social 
effect is that many more females than males 
have migrated to cities. 

The center of population is now near Vin- 
cennes, a city in southern Indiana. 


MOBILITY: People just don’t stay put. Not 
only do they migrate from country to city or 
back again, but there are inter-regional waves. 
Maps show that the tier of states west of the 
Mississippi and some southern states lost by 
migration which sifted heavily into the Pacific 
coast states, New York, and South Atlantic 
states. Wisconsin and the other Northwest Ter- 
ritory states broke just about even on the num- 
ber coming in and those leaving. There was 
a slight gain. Widespread economic difficulties 
and the ease of transportation are given as 
reasons for the tremendous migrations of the 
last decade. The assumption that “dust bowl” 
conditions are the cause for the vast move- 
ments is erroneous, as such accounted for but 
a small part of the migrations from one 
region to another. Most important influences 
were “seasonal jobs, fluctuations in wages, 
depletion of mineral and other natural re- 
sources, rise and decline of industries, tech- 
nological displacements, population pressures, 
fluctuations in market conditions, migratory in- 
dustries, and special demands for labor as 
those now operating in defense industries.” 
Observers of these factors will pay particular 
attention to the current transfer of industries 
and location of new plants as they affect 
migrations of workers. 

Migration from rural to urban areas was 
so steady that, in 1930, 56.2 percent of the 
population was urban. The next ten years this 
shift declined. Rural-urban shifts are often 
determined by industrial opportunities. One of 
the outstanding developments is the increase 
in rural non-farm population—those city folks 
or retired people who establish homes outside 

(Continued on page 390) 
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6 bw narrow, provincial, complacent attitude 
that has characterized our citizens ever since 
the World War and that has brought our coun- 
try to the gravest crisis in its history reveals 
one of the “blind spots” in our education, as 
well as in our foreign policy, namely, a failure 
to recognize our relationship and responsibility 
to the world that lies beyond the narrow limits 
of our national boundaries. 


No subject matter is better qualified, by its 
very nature, to make our people aware of other 
nations and their problems, than the study of a 
foreign language. It is true that the teachers 
of social studies, science, art, music, home 
economics seek to develop tolerance, too; but 
the teachers of foreign languages have the 
unique advantage of the emotional content of 
the language itself which, more than any other 
human expression, reveals the soul of a people. 
Knowledge of the language enables the learner 
to identify himself with the people whose 
language he is learning. Thus, through the 
daily, intimate contact with the language, the 
pupil gains an understanding of and an appre- 
ciation for a foreign country that can be 
achieved in no other way. The United States 
can be worthy of the great responsibility of 
world leadership that she will have to assume 
after the war, only if she has leaders with a 
world view whose decisions will be supported 
by an intelligent, broad-minded public opinion. 
It is in the training of such a world citizenship 
that the foreign languages have a unique and 
vital contribution to make. 


Our young people need contact with a langu 
age and a civilization different from their own, 
not only in order to gain a sympathetic under- 
standing of a foreign people, but in order to 
develop a keener appreciation of their own 
family background, local community, state and 
nation, of this country that Walt Whitman 
called ‘a teeming nation of nations.’ It might 
be well to recall that out of 130,000,000 
citizens, only 60 million are Anglo-Saxon; 15 
million, Teutonic; 13 million, Negro; 10 mil- 
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IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 


lion, Irish; 9 million, Slavic; 5 million, Italian; 
4 million, Scandinavian; 2 million, French; 1 
million each, Finn, Lithuanian, Greek; one 
third of a million, Indian; one third of a mil- 
lion, Oriental, Filipino, and Mexican. We are 
of the five traditional races; we spring from 48 
nationality groups; we embrace about 200 dif- 
ferent religious loyalties. Within four blocks ot 
our state university campus, 18 different na- 
tionalities are represented in a section of the 
city popularly called ‘Little Italy.” 

In the face of such differences we may well 
ask, ‘How can we live together in peace?” 
To which the answer is, ‘‘only by mutual respect 
and cordiality. Only by seeing the good in our 
neighbor, and by judging any weakness he may 
have as we would have him judge ours.” 


Helping Create a Spirit of Tolerance 


Here again, it is the foreign language teacher 
who can make the greatest contribution toward 
a growing tolerance—through discussion of dif- 
ferences in customs, traditions, points of view, 
and an analysis of the reasons for those differ- 
ences. Such discussions may be based on class 
reading, foreign or American films, radio pro- 
grams, newspaper headlines, magazine articles. 
Individual study resulting in bulletin board ex- 
hibits, maps, charts, posters, scrapbooks, oral 
or written topics, gives students an opportunity 
to express attitudes and reveal varying degrees 
of broad-mindedness, tolerance, and under- 
standing. 

Now, more than ever before, in language 
classes is there need to stress attitudes. The need 
for and the results of the Good Neighbor 
Policy and its effect on the study of Spanish 
are too obvious to need additional emphasis 
here. Everything being said in its favor is 
equally true of the study of French and German 
and has always been so. If such mutual sym- 
pathy and understanding can be developed 
within an incredibly short time that it revolu- 
tionizes attitudes of an entire hemisphere, it 
can be done and must be done on a planetary 
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scale. In spite of a certain natural sympathy 
for the tragic plight of France, there is a good 
deal of criticism due largely to ignorance and 
misunderstanding of the true situation. The 
teacher of French has a genuine mission to 
perform to keep herself as well informed as 
possible and to aid her government in creating 
a sympathetic understanding of Free France. 
We must not forget that propaganda may be 
used in honest and constructive ways and a 
large part of our task in the national “‘educa- 
tion for victory’’ program is to help to create 
an enlightened public opinion. 

In the case of German, it is gratifying to 
realize that, as yet, there has been no hysterical 
hate campaign against the study or use of the 
language. German music, poetry, and science 
retain their validity as being among the great- 
est the world has ever known. And the presence 
in our midst of such well-known characters as 
Einstein, Thomas Mann, Eric von Stroheim, 
and Bruno Walter, to name but a few, reveals 
that many Germans, too, crave freedom and 
independence. 

Thus, it may be seen that the teachers of 
foreign languages have a triple mission of 
paramount importance in the present crisis: 
1) To build a more enlightened patriotism 
and to increase the war effort of the students— 
studying the lack of food in France, for in- 
stance, might make them more willing to ac- 
cept sugar rationing or to give up corsage 
bouquets at prom; realizing the government 
regulations of private life in Nazi-controlled 
countries might give them a greater apprecia- 
tion of our own freedom and a keener aware 
ness of what we are fighting for; 2) To give 
a deeper understanding of our relationship and 
responsibility to some country other than our 
own; 3) To build a world view that will de- 
mand some form of collective security and 
thus ensure our winning the peace after the 
war has been won. By developing such atti- 
tudes and creating such understandings, foreign 
language teachers must vitalize their work in 
order to deserve a place in any high school 
curriculum. 

The value of any school subject should be 
measured in terms of specific outcomes and 
the most significant result of foreign language 
study would be increased tolerance, sympathy 
and understanding of differences in tradition, 
customs, points of view wherever they may be 
found. A penetrating analysis of the present 
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situation reveals the crucial need for develop- 
ing these qualities in order to meet the present 
crisis and to prepare our students to solve the 
problems that will emerge when the war is 
over. In order to solve these problems, some 
knowledge of a foreign language, some con- 
tact with a foreign culture, some awareness of 
a foreign civilization are indispensable. 





SCHOOL RECORD FORMS— 
(Continued from page 378) 


b. examine records at all pupil conferences and 
when making out report cards. 

c. Examine records to find out opportunities for 
children of superior ability or of students 
not working up to capacity. 

d. search the record to aid in handling students 
who are absent frequently to find possible 
reasons. 

e. use the record to aid in handling pupils 
who misbehave, to find reasons and methods 
of discipline that might be used. 

. examine the records before consulting a 
parent or before a parent consults you just 
as doctor consults his medical record before 
seeing you. 

g. an analysis of records will assist a teacher 
in making recommendations to pupils con- 
cerning electives, extra curricular activities, 
or special work such as creative writing, 
music, art, etc. 

h. cumulative records should be consulted for 

determining failures. 

records should be consulted to determine 

various methods classes might use in in- 

struction such as laboratory method, indi- 
vidualized instruction, lecture method, etc. 


— 


. records should be used in evaluating in- 
struction and for curriculum recommenda- 
tions. 


CONCLUSION 


It is gratifying to learn that in a large num- 
ber of schools records are no longer looked 
upon as sacrosant or as something fixed and 
permanent for the life of the school. Teachers 
are acquiring a philosophy of record-keeping 
practices which makes this process functional 
in the realization of educational aims. It seems 
reasonable to believe that the responsibility for 
an efficient, child-accounting program falls on 
the shoulders of the school administrator who 
is looked to for educational leadership in sig- 
nificant matters. As teachers learn the true 
values of child-accounting and the proper util- 
ization of information, they shall be, indeed, 
rendering more of the type of service the newer 
education is demanding. 
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N AIRPLANE trip this summer from 
Mexico City to the capitals of the six 
Central American republics and the Canal 
Zone was pretty much a continuation of the 
pattern that I had learned to know well in 
Mexico itself: an Indian background, upon 
which a feudal Spanish civilization had super- 
imposed itself in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Some countries have remained more 
Indian than others, Guatamala for example; 
whereas Panama has the largest negro element, 
remnants of the early days of slave trading 
and of more recent days of canal building. 
Everywhere the same extremes | had become 
so familiar with in Mexico—the very old, the 
very new; the very rich, the very very poor; 
the very beautiful and the very squalid. Every- 
where the concentration of wealth in the hands 
of the privileged few, and a state of peonage 
for the huge masses—remnants of feudalism 
imposed by the Spanish conquistadores and 
their successors to the present time. Every- 
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where dictators today, except Costa Rica, where 
elections are regular, politics are honest, and 
presidents die natural deaths. 

Costa Rica is an exception to the other 
Central American states in more ways than 
one. It is the only state in Central America 
with a predominantly white population 
Spanish. What negroes there are remain on 
the coast. It is one of the few Latin American 
states with a large middle class and a large 
number of small farm owners. All these facts 
make Costa Rica unique not only among Cen 
tral American states, but in almost the whol 
of Latin America. 

So nearly is Costa Rica like what we are 
accustomed to, that some Americans from the 
Canal Zone find it not only a cool, pleasant 
place in which to vacation, but also to make 
their permanent homes after retirement from 
SELVICE 

For picturesqueness, first place must go to 
Guatamala, where the Indians remain the most 


primitive and, thanks to Guatamala’s recent 


road _ building program, the most accessib' 











Spain’s churches have penetrated the Guata- 
malan highlands, but the Indians have brought 
the rites of their ancient Mayan ancestors to 
the very altars of the church. From the church, 
we were taken to an open pagan temple on the 
mountain side. The rites in the two places 
seemed to be identical. 

There is more color to the Guatamalan In- 
dian—and I may add, more aloofness toward 
the tourist—than to any other Indians that I 
have encountered. 

And Spanish colonial architecture of the 
early eighteenth century is perhaps best ob- 
served in Antigua, Guatamala, for this is the 
town partially destroyed by volcano in 1773, 
at once completely deserted, and only recently 
restored. Louis Adamic’s book “The House of 
Antigua” gives a description of perhaps the 
best existing example of a colonial Spanish 
home. 

Some friends who know that whole area 
well told me they hoped to make their home 
in San José, Costa Rica when they retired. 
When I ventured to suggest that Antigua 
might be more lyric, they said, ‘‘O yes, but 
that would be like living on a moving picture 
set.”’ They were right. All Guatamala is some- 
thing like a moving picture set. 


The Charm of a Non-Tourist Capital 


Tegucigalpa, capital of Honduras, intrigued 
us because it is definitely not a place where 
tourists go. It is one of the few capitals of the 
world that is not accessible by railroad. There 
is a sort of hotel in the town, but evidently a 
rather bad sort, for Pan American Airways’ 
representative refused to let us go there. In- 
stead he located us in the home of an Ameri- 
can family who had seen fit to board and 
room some of the few Americans in the place. 
And even this was very primitive. We were 
all in rather small cubicles opening up onto 
the patio, one side of which was used as a 
dining room. To get to the community 
showers, it was necessary to pass through the 
improvised dining room, which was also the 
only available sitting room, and usually pretty 
well filled. This was my first experience in 
communal living, and I found it interesting. 

We rode the native busses in Tegucigalpa, 
as in all the other towns. Here we experienced 
a breakdown of the bus and almost a break- 
down of ourselves, due to the terrific condition 
of the streets. 
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Honduras, as you may know, has splendid 
remains of the ancient Maya architecture, just 
as do Guatamala and Yucatan, but they are 
in a rather inaccessible place. To compensate 
for this, one of the parks in Tegucigalpa has 
replicas of most of the Mayan art of Coban. 
This park alone made the trip entirely worth 
while. 

The completeness of the dictatorship of 
Honduras is attested to by the fact that our 
American host—established in business there 
—hardly dared to answer the questions I put 
to him at the airport, and did so only by 
spelling out part of his words. 

Groups of American engineers at work on 
highways and bridges we encountered at our 
hotels in San Salvador and Managua. A large 
number of American airplanes in transit to 
the Canal Zone we encountered at the air port 
in El Salvador. In answer to my question 
whether the number of planes being sent to 
the canal was large, the one in command 
blandly lied, ““O, no—only replacements.” 

I was curious upon my arrival in Panama 
City, for I had been hearing of the difficulties 
President Arias had been putting in the way 
of United States officials, who were asking for 
air bases on Panamanian territory. You see he 
had been my traveling companion the summer 
before from Havana, Cuba to Merida in 
Yucatan in a very small airplane. From Miami 
to Havana, I was the sole passenger. At 
Havana, President-elect Arias and his two 
aides came abroad from attending the 1940 
Havana Conference of the 21 American repub- 
lics. At the last little filling station in Cuba 
we all got out and ate lunch around a small 
table—the president-elect, his two aides, the 
two co-pilots, the station keeper and I. Senor 
Arias was a brilliant conversationalist—the 
afternoon siesta hour excepted. 

One year later, however, one of our Pan- 
American pilots told us of the annoyance 
President Arias had been causing our govern- 
ment by delaying consent to granting air 
bases for the protection of the canal. He finally 
consented but drove a pretty stiff bargain. An- 
other source of annoyance was his developing 
nationalism; for example, although he speaks 
English as well as you or I, having been edu- 
cated in the United States, he insisted that all 
official conversation be carried on in Spanish. 
Our air pilot in July said that it could not go 
on much longer, and predicted his assassina- 
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tion by someone within his own party. When 
news of the coup in Panama came over the 
radio in early October, I was glad that Arias 
had been expelled instead of assassinated, for, 
as John Gunther testifies, he is the handsomest 
of all Latin American presidents. 

Naturally one thing we watched for was 
evidence of German strength in these regions. 
It is true that for generations Germans have 
owned coffee fincas, particularly in Guatamala. 
Many of the hotels recommended by Pan 
American Airways have been run by Germans 
for many years. Guatamala did considerable 
trading with Germany under the barter 
system. Guatamala could sell her coffee no 
other place, and in return got hand machinery 
suitable for road building in the mountains, 
and other things. Likewise after Mexico ex- 
propriated the oil holdings of foreign com- 
panies, we refused to buy oil from her. There 
was nothing for that country to do except sell 
to Japan and barter with Germany for oil 
tankers, locks for dams, etc. Thus our policy 
for a time threw Mexico right into the arms 
of our enemies. 

But as far as government policy is con- 
cerned, there is not a single Central American 
country (now that Arias of Panama has been 
removed) that is not actively friendly to the 
United States and the Allies. Practically within 
twenty-four hours after the Japanese had 
bombed Pearl Harbor, the six Central Ameri- 
can republics together with Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic had declared war against 
Japan. 

I have mentioned the familiar Latin Ameri- 
can pattern—the few controlling the wealth, 
and huge masses living in various degrees of 
peonage. Now aside from Costa Rica (where 
this system didn’t grow up because the Indians 
were quickly killed off—as in the United 
States) Mexico is the only country that has 
“done something about it.” I shall use 
Yucatan as an example. 

Yucatan is the area where the huge hene- 
quen plantations are located. The henequen 
plant produces sisal, from which rope and 
binding twine are made. From the turn of the 
century, and especially during World War J, 
these plantation owners became enormously 
wealthy. Came the revolution in 1910 with its 
later social and economic implications! During 
the Cardenas regime the large plantations were 
taken over by the government and run sup- 





posedly for the benefit of the Maya Indians 
of the area. My guide among the Maya ruins 
at Chichen Itza was the son of such a former 
plantation owner. The family with whom I 
stayed were of a long line of such wealthy 
owners. Their house had been designed by an 
internationally famous architect, who had been 
awarded a prize by the Beaux-Arts of Paris 
for this particular work. The floors were of 
Italian marble; every piece of furniture in the 
house was imported from France; the salon 
furniture was covered with Gobelin tapestry ; 
the huge bedrooms were done in French grey 
woodwork and blue silk tapestry on the walls. 
And now the family is trying to earn enough 
to live on by “taking in” tourists. As the 
young lady showed me from room to room 
saying, “Would this do? Would this do?” I 
rather felt her tongue was in her cheek, so I 
blithely answered, ‘“Well—of course it’s not 
what I’m used to, but—’” 


Slavery in the 20th Century 


One is inclined to feel that an injustice has 
been done these landowners, which is no doubt 
the case. But one must, in justice, know the 
history of the peninsula. In 1907 as slaves on 
the henequen plantations were 8000 Yaqui 
Indians, 3000 Chinese and between 100,000 
and 120,000 native Maya Indians—all as 
slaves! 

Of the 15,700 Yaqui Indians brought to 
Yucatan in three and a half months, 10 to 20 
percent had died on the journey. Survivors 
sold at $65 a piece. Two-thirds were said to 
have died within a year. 

But even the recent confiscation of lands 
and division among or for the Indians hasn't 
solved Yucatan’s problems. It is not so simple 
as that. 


Our main interest in this whole area, obvi- 
ously, is the Panama Canal. Pan American Air- 
ways takes care not to fly directly over the 
Canal when carrying passengers. However, 
when our pilot, with whom we had become 
pretty well acquainted, told us he had to bring 
a plane from Balboa to Cristobal and sug- 
gested that if we cared to go along he would 
take us directly over the Canal, we were quick 
to accept. In addition to that, he circled over 
Panama City and Balboa at one end of the 
Canal, and Cristobal and Colon at the other 
end. This was the third time I had had all 
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the privileges of a chartered plane—without 
paying for them. 

Naturally, the immense defenses of the 
canal are not visible, but we do know that 
the existing locks are bombproofed and that 
a third set of locks is in process of construc- 
tion. The new set will be both longer and 
wider than the old ones, which means that 
we can now build longer and broader aircraft 
carriers and battleships. 

With our own possessions in the Caribbean 
and with the eight bases obtained from Britain 


YOU—IN SEPTEMBER— 
(Continued from page 376) 

a member of this community, must learn to 
know and get along with parents and board 
members. Now I am beginning to see how my 
supervisor, superintendent, and principal can 
give me help and guidance. Their training and 
experience in visiting and helping teachers 
has given them a perspective which can be in- 
valuable to me. 

“And the real reason why I must learn to 
know and work with and get along with all 
these people is so that I can do a good job 
of understanding and teaching Ted—and Mary 
and Sue and Bob—and not so that I can be a 
success and win promotions. As my faculty 
advisors have said, that will come later, if I 
do a good job here, first. 

“T must remember, too, that now in this war 
torn world, my job with these, my pupils, is 
more important than ever. I must help them 
have a feeling of security here, in a world 
where security is shaken. I must make them feel 
adequate to their tasks, and help them to be- 
come responsible and reliable and helpful to 
others, in a world where these qualities are 
not always respected. 

“T must—I must—and I will!’ 


Yes, that will probably be the gist of your 
soliloquy, the evening of your first day at 
school. But now, you only have a faint flash 
of foresight regarding your analytical review 
of this all-important day. For by now you have 
picked up your book and are facing the 
group again. You want to share with these 
brand new pupils of yours a favorite passage, 
or interest them in some sterling character in 
an inspiring book. For while you want them 
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through the cruiser deal, the protection of the 
canal from the Atlantic side seems pretty cer- 
tain. 

I said a moment ago that the immense de- 
fenses of the canal are not visible. I shall re- 
tract that, partially, for the greatest of all the 
canal defenses can be both felt and seen, 
namely, the tremendous good will of the 
peoples and nations of that area existing at the 
present time toward the United States—a 
genuine tribute to the statesmanship and vision 
of our state department. 





to be realistic and clear-eyed about current war 
news and social upheavals, you also know that 
their lives will be richer, fuller and better bal- 
anced if they know and love good books and 
the best in contemporary literature. 

So you face them now with a more confident 
smile, a more friendly twinkle in your eyes, 
and a much more quiet heart! No longer is it 
pounding so loudly that you fear the youngsters 
will hear it! No longer are your knees shak- 
ing under your chic, blue skirt! All at once 
all the distrustful or measuring or challenging 
eyes become friendly and trusting, and the 
eyes that were friendly become more confident. 
Have these girls and boys sensed your uneasi- 
ness, and now your relief? Have they seen your 
fear of yourself turn into interest in them? 

You breathe a sigh, and to relieve the ten- 
sion you say the first thing that comes into 
your mind. It may only be some such inconse- 
quential remark as, “In 1492 Columbus dis- 
covered America. In 1942 let ws discover each 
other!” You all laugh together at this, not 
because it is brilliant, but just because you 
want to laugh. You gasp as the atmosphere 
clears after this merriment. You—and these 
pupils of yours. Why—you click! 

You look at them again and wonder if it 
can be possible that only a few minutes have 
passed since you first faced those watchful, 
eager, expectant eyes. For already you have te- 
solved to do all in your power to make these 
children love knowledge and books and man- 
kind; to make them happier and their lives 
richer; and to live for mow as well as the 
future. 

Oh, you think, teaching is fun! Come on, 
girls and boys! Learning can be fun, too! 


Yes . . . this is YOU—in September... . 
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NEWS FROM STATE SUPT. CALLAHAN’S OFFICE 


PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES 


Delia Kibbe, Elementary Supervisor, is enjoying a 
leave of absence in Florida and reports the weather 
perfect. She can’t believe this is March. 

V. E. Kimball reports a dilemma in transportation 
of school children—tire priorities for vehicles haul- 
ing 10 or more—with thousands of children being 
transported in vehicles of less than 10 capacity. 
May result in a return to horse and buggy days. 

Mary T. Ryan, Assistant Supervisor of School Li- 
braries and Roy Ihlenfeldt, Elementary Supervisor, 
organized and exhibited a Wisconsin display at 
Cedar Falls. Iowa, March 19-21 for the Midwest 
Rural Conference. A mechanical book reflected 
glimpses into Wisconsin’s educational program. The 
exhibition was organized about the theme ‘“Wiscon- 
sin Educates for Victory’. 

Mr. Callahan states that all sugar census reports 
are in and that more instructions will be mailed 
before the booklets are issued. 

Frances Crowley, Certification Clerk, in comment- 
ing upon the accelerated demand from ex-teachers for 
permits, advises and urges such teachers to attend 
teacher training institutions and take the refresher 
courses being offered. 

Supervisor H. W. Schmidt of the department has 
been appointed a member of a Technical Advisory 
Committee of the Office of Education by Commis- 
sioner Studebaker. This committee is to act with 
the Office of Education in connection with problems 
arising relative to the school-building situation in 
our present emergency the country over. 

C. E. Limp is completing the tabulation of the 
first year of the Biennial Report 1940-’42. 

According to Frank V. Powell, Director of Special 
Education, the International Council for Exceptional 
Children, held in Milwaukee February 20-21 was 
well attended. 

Miss Katharine Ruka, an accountant in the handi- 
capped children division of the Department of Public 
Instruction, recently passed her examination for cer- 
tified public accountant, thus becoming the second 
Wisconsin woman to have achieved this distinction. 
Congratulations, Miss Ruka. 

Mrs. Margaret Davis Clark, state supervisor of 
the WPA Art Program, has informed us_ that 
the visual aids models and mounted pictures will not 
be produced after April 1. Those which have been 
produced in recent months are still available but 
when that supply is gone there will be no more 
for the duration of the war, since the art staff of 
WPA is working entirely for defense and war serv- 
ices. Paintings and sculpture, etc., are likewise avail- 
able while the supply lasts. 

Frank Waddell, Senior Assistant Superintendent, 
attended the four day conference in Chicago of the 
Progressive Education Association. 

W. B. Senty is keeping busy as State Educational 
Chairman of Civilian Defense. 
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A. R. Page is working with consolidation of schools 
in southwestern Wisconsin. 

Maybell G. Bush is the Department representative 
at the World Federation of Education Associations 
to be held in Montreal this summer. 

Lois G. Nemec, Elementary Supervisor, represented 
the Department at a meeting on Nutrition called 
by the United States Office of Education at Chicago 
March 5-8. 

Miss Irene Newman, Supervisor of School Libraries 
announces that the demand for the new List of 
Books for School Libraries, 1942-44 is rapidly ex- 
ceeding the supply on hand. This catalog is recog- 
nized as a valuable tool for every elementary teacher. 

G. H. Landgraf is visiting schools in the northern 
part of the state. 

Harry E. Merritt, supervisor of secondary schools, 
acted as chairman of a committee of fifty-four Wis- 
consin school people in evaluating the Antigo Junior— 
Senior High school on March 9, 10 and 11. On the 
committee were representatives from the Department 
of Public Instruction, the University of Wisconsin, 
Marquette University, four liberal arts colleges, five 
state teachers colleges, two private junior colleges, 
two parochial high schools, and several city super- 
intendents and high school principals, as well as one 
county superintendent. 


THE SCHOOLS AND DEFENSE 


A Working Program for Citizenship Training and 
Morale Building in Wisconsin High Schools 


I. The full responsibility of secondary schools 
in citizenship training and in developing 
youth morale in these times is a twofold 
task, 

A. Youth should be fully informed as to the 
relative merits of living in and working for 
our American form of democracy as con- 
trasted to the way of life promised and fur- 
nished by our dictator enemies. 

B. Youth must be provided with the opportunity 
to feel that they are doing something for 
democracy. We must try to help each youth 
to find something he can do and something 
he can do without. 

C. Morale consists of feeling necessary and use- 
ful to a cause in which he believes so whole- 
heartedly that he is willing and eager to give 
himself to it. 


Il. Interpretation of the war effort to pupils in 
the schools. 

A. Every secondary school should present to its 

pupils not less often than once each fortnight 

a planned program designed to inform the 

pupils about the war and their part in it. 

The program should be so arranged that 
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pupils have an opportunity to ask questions 

and participate in the discussion. 

1. The program should consider such mat- 
ters as: 

a. What are we fighting for? 
b. In what ways does a democracy differ 
from dictatorships ? 

(1) Struggle for freedom — Constitu- 
tion of U. $S.—Bill of Rights — 
Ordinance of 1787 — Constitution 
of State of Wisconsin. 

(2) Democracy considers the individual. 

c. Why the United States, as a democracy, 
must fight now, despite its ideals of 
peace. 

d. What sacrifices are necessary during 
war time? 

(1) Greatest sacrifice on battlefield. 

(2) Relinquish some phases of our de- 
mocracy during the emergency. 

(3) Necessity for rationing programs. 

e. Why must every individual grow 
stronger ? 

(1) Health and physical fitness. 

(2) Labor and industrial cooperation. 

f. What is our heritage as American 
citizens ? 

g. Why are the schools the pupils’ best 

“training camp”? 

(1) American citizens of the future 
need to be informed. 

(2) Science, mathematics, English train- 
ing are very essential. 

(3) Vocational training is necessary. 

h. Why and what we need to conserve. 

i. How will law observance help build 
and maintain citizenship ? 

2. The program should make intelligible to 
youth the week-by-week developments in 
the war, in diplomacy, and in the war 
effort and the war needs of the United 
States and its Allies. 


B. The kinds of information which should be 


presented in this program and suggestions 

for using this material in the schools should 

be prepared and presented by persons who 
have access to pertinent data and who are 
able to interpret such data to young people. 

1. The State Bar Association is expected to 
take part in providing speakers for high 
schools. 

2. The County and State Civilian Defense 
Councils speakers’ bureaus organized. 

3. Neighboring colleges and the state univer- 
sity have faculty members who will co- 
operate. 

4. In most communities there are individuals 
who are willing to take part in such a 
program. 


C. Each high school should have a special com- 


mittee in charge of planning this program. 

1. The committee should be composed of 
teachers. 

2. Pupil participation is recommended and 
always desirable. 

3. Great care should be taken to select a 
capable adult as a discussion leader. 





tunity to participate in essential community 

activities in order to make boys and girls 

feel that they are needed and are contributing 
to the welfare of the community. 

1. Community surveys. 

a. Secure information for war effort. 
b. General community surveys. 

2. Participate in community beautification 
projects. 

3. Organize or assist in bird feeding and 
birdhouse projects. 

4. Participate in radio schools now being or- 
ganized in many communities. 

5. Join a model airplane project. 

a. Over 300 high schools are now mak- 
ing model planes for the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

Some of these projects may need financial 

support from civic organizations and will 

need adult interest and guidance. 

B. Students should be encouraged to participate 
in the national and state organizations in 
the war effort. 

1. Office of Civilian Defense. 

a. Organize a school defense council to 
cooperate with local and county defense 
councils. 

(1) Volunteer firemen—assistant nurses 

—air raid assistants. 

Fire drills—Red Cross activities— 

Defense stamps—First aid classes 

—Bandage making clubs—etc. 

(3) Messengers—especially to take to 
homes information about such mat- 
ters as air raid precautions—sabo- 
tage—problems of food and cloth- 
ing—rationing—etc. 

2. Placement bureau for farm and industrial 
jobs. 

a. Use existing agencies wherever possible. 


6. 
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IV. These activities should be scheduled as ad- 


VI. 


a 


ditions to the school program, rather than 
as substitutes for any part of the current 
program. 


. The secondary schools can also be of serv- 


ice in a program for community forums. 
A. Schools should be the channels rather than 
the source of such programs. 


Suggested procedure for an assembly pro- 
gram for the interpretation of the war effort 
in the schools. 
1. Assembly called to order by the high 
school principal. 

. Pledge of allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States. 

_ Short talk, not over five minutes, by a 
high school student discussing the progress 
of school wartime activities. 

a. Sale of Defense Stamps. 

b. Collection of waste. 

c. Airplane project. 

d. Red Cross activities. 
4. Guest speaker—15 or 20 minutes. 
5. Discussion period—20-25 minutes. 
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Ill. A program of action through which pupils Questions and/or comments by students 
may participate in the common war effort. and faculty. 
A. Local organizations should give pupils in both 6. Musical selection by a student or a small 
elementary and secondary schools an oppor- group of students. 
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OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS—DEFENSE OF DEMOCRACY THRU ED. 


R. F. Lewis 
Waukesha, Chairman 


OUR committee feels that there is a defi- 

nite need for a group to be working on 
the defense of democracy through education. 
We are certain that in these extraordinary times 
the demands for unusual expenditures for mili- 
tary defense will be so tremendous that all 
taxpayers will be seeking for lessening tax 
burdens so far as their local and state govern- 
ments are concerned. Pressures will be brought 
to bear and will be used as excuses by tax- 
payers’ associations to reduce taxes without 
serious consideration or appreciation of the re- 
sults. We agree with the purposes of the 
N. E. A. Commission that it becomes the duty 
of state organizations: 


To help to create public understanding and sup- 
port of education through informing leaders of lay- 
organizations concerning our educational purposes 
and needs. 

To investigate criticisms and movements against 
education, school systems, teachers’ colleges, text- 
books and members of the teaching profession. 

To catalogue the various groups now opposing 
education. To investigate the sources of their funds 
and to keep local organizations aware of their 
activities. 

To help to analyze sources of taxation and finan- 
cial conditions. 

To investigate alleged subversive teaching and to 
go so far as to expose any teacher whose attitude 
may be found against the best interest of our 
country. 

To bring to the teaching profession as a whole a 
greater unity of purpose in education for democracy 
and a better knowledge of methods of securing public 
understanding and support. 


We wish to further emphasize that there 
are certain basic principles of a schcol defense 
program which should be familiar to all who 
are members of our profession. 


That the continuance of democracy definitely de- 
pends upon the training, education and loyalty of 
the great masses of our people 

That the winning of the war depends upon the 
training, education and loyalty of our soldiers and 
workers. 

That, in order that future generations may be 
properly trained and educated, the schools of our 
country must be recognized as basic defense agencies 
of such importance that to impair their efficiency 
through wars or depressions would be detrimental to 
the best interests of our country. 
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That the efficiency of our schools depends upon 
the quality of the standards maintained, the ability 
and attitude of teachers and the adequacy of financial 
support. 


With this common understanding your com- 
mittee met and considezed the tasks confront- 
ing us. 

We wish the teachers of Wisconsin to un- 
derstand with other leaders of education that 
if our forward-working educational system in 
this state is to continue, if democracy is to 
endure, it is the immediate task of school peo- 
ple to aggressively promote an understanding 
of democratic rights and obligations not only 
among pupils but among adults. Our teachers 
must feel it their duty to aid in forming public 
opinion to the end that this democracy may be 
preserved. We must attempt to develop a 
keener appreciation of the benefits of public 
education. In so doing we will find it neces- 
sary to stress service on the part of teachers 
and pupils alike. This must be done in spite 
of teacher shortages and material priorities, and 
we must not lose sight of our determination 
to maintain a high educational level. 

We must guard the schools in terms of our 
basic philosophy and be prepared for the 
demands of pressure groups and ready to an- 
swer the attacks of organizations set up to es- 
tablish distrust of the schools. 

While we must as effectively as possible 
help to promote an all-out-war, it becomes our 
duty as teachers to think of the future and 
so to help balance the attitudes of our pupils 
that they may have an appreciation of tolerance 
for other races and an understanding of racial 
and cultural contributions made by other 
peoples. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the commit- 
tee that the W. E. A. take a positive and 
aggressive position against all unwarranted and 
unjustified criticism of education. Since this 
must be done with understanding we feel that 
all offensive or defensive measures should be 
considered carefully and answers made to un- 
just attacks only in cases where answers seem 
justifiable. Some attacks are better left unan- 
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swered. Each, then, must be considered indi- 
vidually. 

The committee suggests that so far as pos- 
sible data be prepared and some attacks fore- 
stalled through the release of information in 
advance. 

Your committee has studied with interest re- 
ports of various taxpayers’ alliances which are 
now actively engaged in the state of Wisconsin 
in an endeavor to cut school costs unreason- 
ably. We earnestly solicit the teachers of Wis- 
consin to report to this committee or to the 
home office of the W. E. A. all meetings 
which are held and newspaper articles which 
appear, sponsored by organized groups for the 
purpose of questioning continued, adequate 
financial support of schools. 

While we, as a group, feel most distinctly 
that our adult population should be aware of 
the fact that we consider it essential that the 
basic traditional work of the school be main- 
tained without serious interruption, so that the 
present generation may receive that part of its 





traditional education that is to be considered 
essential, we must keep our public informed 
of the fact that every reasonable effort is 
being made in our schools to carry on that 
work which is definitely connected with our vic- 
tory program. Local schools are urged, through 
various means of publicity, to keep their own 
public informed of essential war-time changes. 
This is our opportunity for the careful elimina- 
tion of defects and weaknesses and the plac- 
ing of new emphasis upon certain branches 
of work and the adding of new services. 

The committee finally suggests to every local 
organization that if a public relations committee 
has not already been appointed, such action be 
taken at once. This committee can be of ines- 
timable assistance to the local president in 
publicizing all activities of the local school 
system as well as by giving a local angle to 
releases which come out from the W. E. A. 

In submitting this report your committee 
solicits suggestions and opinions from the 
teachers of Wisconsin. 





THE 1940 CENSUS— 

(Continued from page 380) 
city limits in order to get into the wide-open 
spaces or to avoid city tax rates. 

Farm tenancy is upward and large corporate 
farms increase in number. A _ congressional 
committee describes the Oklahoma situation in 
these words: “Today more than 60 percent of 
Oklahoma farmers are tenants, and 41 percent 
of those tenants break loose like the 
tumbleweed every year, and go rolling across 
the prairie until they lodge for a year against 
a barb-wire fence, only to break loose next 
year and go tumbling on again.” 


EMPLOYMENT: 101,000,000 persons were 
fourteen years or over in March, 1940. Of 
these, 4514 million were gainfully employed 
and 714 million were looking for work. About 
25% of the workers were women. 

The number employed in various fields 
shows that, as compared with 1900, there has 
been only a small increase in employment in 
agriculture, forestry, fishing, and mining; a 
fair increase in construction, transportation and 
utilities, but more than double in the number 
employed in trade, distribution, and finance. 
The largest increase in employment is in Serv- 
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ice Industries. In numbers teachers head the 
list of professions. 


Ct 1 1 5 oh oe Sone ES 1,062,615 
INOUSRG) BOG ci ot ee ys eee 294,189 
Tech. ‘Gagmests .2..2.-2-.-.. 226,249 
Musicians and teachers of music 165,128 
Lawyers and Judges _.....=..- 160,605 
Physicians and Surgeons _---~- 153,803 
Gloteyineh —2c22e--ee2c8eesa 148,848 


EDUCATION: Illiteracy has steadily declined 
since 1870 when the census first sought to 
enumerate data upon it—those over ten years 
unable to read or write. In 1930 only 2.7 per- 
cent of illiteracy was found. Figures for 1940 
will be available soon. Analyses of the school- 
ing of our population is awaited with consid- 
erable interest. The education-mindedness of 
our nation is shown in that every fifth Ameri- 
can is in school or college, but education is 
still not effectively free. Thousands of students 
are forced from classrooms yearly to seek 
support for their families. 

Reports by the Census Bureau and NEA 
emphasize the educational significance of the 
totals and point to extensions and needed tre- 
adjustments. However, the present emergency 
has disrupted, at least temporarily, some of the 
sign-posts for education which the census so 
forcefully portrays. 
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PLASSROOM EXPERIENCES OF OTHER TEACHERS 


PLANE GEOMETRY WITHOUT 
A TEXTBOOK 
Charles Horton 
Wauzeka High School 
LL mathematics teachers are aware of the 
difficulties that arise in teaching plane 
geometry. The subject is unique in that it has 
been condensed and systematized until it is no 
longer possible to distinguish any great differ- 
ence between textbooks. This fact although 
worthy because of its rarity is probably the 
principal reason why a geometry book is so 
often simply memorized and forgotten. 

During my first six years of teaching I 
struggled to arouse some interest and provoke 
some individual thinking on the part of my 
students. All through this period I tried sev- 
eral different methods of presenting the ma- 
terial from the text. No matter from what 
angle I approached the theorems, the final re- 
sult was memorization with short retention in- 
stead of the desired individual thought with 
complete understanding. I finally discarded the 
textbook entirely and found: after eight more 
years of teaching that the text is not an essen- 
tial for the study of Geometry. 

There has been some comment about this 
omission. No attempt at sabotage by textbook 
writers has been observed, but this is probably 
because the swing away from mathematics in 
high schools has already assumed such great 
proportions. 

As every teacher knows, our objective in the 
case of a tool subject such as plane geometry 
should be retention. Lancelot summed up the 
methods for securing retention so well that 
their recall should make our teaching method 
almost mandatory. Let us enumerate them 
again: ‘maintain high interest; give clear un- 
derstanding; and require subsequent use in 
thinking”. 

A brief summary of my class room procedure 
might be of interest. 

In presenting the assignment for the follow- 
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ing class only as much information is given as 
is necessary to formulate the problem. With 
suggestions from the class and a constant in- 
crease of background terminology and theor- 
ems, as the course advances, it is necessary to 
help less and less. 

During the discussion period the usual com- 
bination of heuristic, inductive, and deductive 
methods are used to guide the students to de- 
sired conclusions. Proofs of the previous as- 
signment are summarized and if any particular 
difficulty has arisen it is clarified by voluntary 
suggestions of the class. There is a danger 
when giving clues and hints during class of 
speeding up the work, thus sacrificing thinking 
on the part of the student. 

Testing is accomplished by the use of a 
“Work and Test Book”’. 

All propositions and problems worked out 
by the students are arranged in a notebook in 
the order in which they are given, and at the 
end of each semester it is indexed. The 
geometry textbook is in reality a notebook in 
which the author has summed up his work in 
the clearest and most concise way that he can. 
Why place his notebook in the hands of stu- 
dents to memorize? The notebook should be 
the students’ own work incorporating the re- 
sults of their own thinking and only written 
after the problem has been thought over by 
them. Incidently, the notebook has a better 
chance of being kept by them in after life than 
the textbook. 

An example of our work is given to illustrate 
how thoroughly a problem can be worked out. 

The class had completed their study of tri- 
angles, circles, and angles measured by arcs of 
the circle. The problem of proving the sum 
of the angles of the triangle equal to 180 de- 
grees by measuring each angle with respect to 
the circle, was presented. 

One of the first families of triangles sug- 
gested was that type formed by a central angle 
and two inscribed angles. Another possibility 
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included a triangle formed by three inscribed 
angles. The assignment was to find up to five 
more types of triangles bearing some relation 
to a circle which might be used in the proof. 

Proofs being forthcoming at the next meet- 
ing of the class for five suggested triangles, 
a student asserted that still other combinations 
were possible. Contributions being numerous, 
a tabulation of the triangles was made and 
checked by the class. Approximately fifty va- 
rieties of triangles formed by functions of a 
circle were noted and proof of the original 
problem was possible in every case. 

During the last few years that hopeless, 
abused air of our high school mathematics 
teacher has been changing to one of cheerful- 
ness. His importance is beginning to be ap- 
preciated once more and during the next decade 
it will be apparent to an even greater extent. 
The armed forces, the armament industry, and 
civilian industry have deplored the swing away 
from logical thinking. 


* 


POETRY CAN BE FUN 


Chauncey W. Meacham 
Ripon Senior High School 


William B. Steans 
Practice Teacher, Ripon College 


WE ARE all aware of the antipathy of the 
average high school student to even the 
word “poetry.” Year after year teachers of 
English struggle to overcome this prejudice in 
students. The first step in the direction of 
poetry appreciation consists of breaking down 
this prejudice. 

Working from the assumption that if sub- 
normal students can be taught to appreciate 
poetry the average student can easily be guided, 
a group of below average students was selected 
for an experiment. In this group the average 
I. Q. was 86.5, with the median being 88. The 
students in the group were at the tenth and 
eleventh grade secondary level. A beginning 
was made by asking the students to give their 
opinion of poetry. One student’s reply that, 
“There’s just no sense to it,” indicates the 
general reaction of the group. 

The problem of the teacher is to convince 
students that there 7s some “‘sense to it.”” This 
can be done by approaching students along 
lines of existing interest and understanding. 
Poems dealing with the local setting, familiar 
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to all, were read to the class. No attempt was 
made to emphasize the merits of the poetry 
being presented. An understanding by the 
student that the poetry was dealing with some- 
thing with which he was in some way familiar 
was the only aim. 

In the first classes poems by local authors 
dealing with Ripon and its vicinity formed the 
nucleus of the subject matter. Next, poems of 
Wisconsin poets were used. The poem “Plow- 
ing,’ by Hamlin Garland, for example, was 
taken up by the students with enthusiasm, as 
this was a subject with which the group was 
well acquainted. In poems such as “Drought,” 
“The Mallard,” “Winnebagos Are Gone,” 
Emerson's ‘“The Snow-Storm,” and Frost's ‘“The 
Runaway,” this group now began to show re- 
markable interest. Testing indicated significant 
improvement in comprehension of the material. 
Oral interpretation developed when each stu- 
dent was requested to select one poem to read 
aloud and after reading to tell all that he could 
of the contents, atmosphere, time, and emotions 
dealt with his poem. 

Within two weeks these boys and girls were 
reading Shelley’s ‘“To A Skylark,” and Suck- 
ling’s ‘The Constant Lover” and “Encourage- 
ments To A Lover,” with zest and real pleasure. 

The method was additionally simplified by 
giving each student a printed sheet containing 
two typed poems, well spaced. The aim here 
was to supply a visual aid and an indirect 
approach to a clearer conception of the subject 
matter. At the bottom of the page were listed 
all words that might be skipped over because 
of difficulty in understanding, as was the habit 
of this group when they came to a word which 
they could not readily comprehend. By defining 
words in this way vocabularies were rapidly 
increased. These sub-normals were actually able 
after drilling to add new meanings to the 
words placed at the bottom of the sheet. 

All students can be taught to appreciate 
poetry if the teacher will begin by using ex- 
amples containing familiar elements. Poetry can 
become immediately enjoyable if presented on 
subjects with which the students are already 
to some degree acquainted. Such a procedure 
will lead to quicker understanding and to a 
stimulation of latent interests. Thus the aver- 
sion to poetry can be overcome. By starting 
with this simple approach it is easy to guide 
students into advanced fields where the shades 
of meaning are more subtle and complex. 
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“SHARING AMERICA” AT BLAIR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


H. B. Paul 
Commercial Instructor, Blair 


EEDING the call to “Share America’, 
C. P. Peterson, supervising principal at 
Blair, assigned the project of selling defense 
stamps and bonds to the commercial depart- 
ment. The specific task of directing and sell- 
ing the stamps and bonds was assigned to the 
Advanced Business class. An organization chart 
was drawn on the board and a General Man- 
ager, Sales Manager, Publicity Manager, and 
Financial Manager were appointed. 
The reports of these four managers, as pre- 
pared after the first sale, appear below. 


GENERAL MANAGER: Because of the high- 
spirited feeling in our high school the students 
of the Senior Business class eagerly responded 
to the suggestion made by their instructor, 
H. B. Paul, that a defense savings stamp sale 
would be a patriotic gesture as well as good 
experience in Business Management, salesman- 
ship, and acceptance of responsibilities. It was 
decided that a sale of Defense stamps and 
bonds would be conducted every Friday for the 
remainder of the school year. 

A set-up similar to that of any other busi- 
ness set-up was instituted. One student was ap- 
pointed General Manager; his duties were as 
follows: 1. To see that the stamps and bonds 
were sold and that the money was received and 
deposited. 2. To see that the Publicity Depart- 
ment functioned properly. 3. To see that the 
Sales Force was properly trained and did its 
duties. 4. To see that the Financial Department 
handled and recorded the money properly, and 
that certain facts concerning the sales were 
made available. 

Under the General Manager’s immediate su- 
pervision there was a Sales Manager who had 
charge of the sales, a Publicity Manager who 
was responsible for the publicity given to the 
sale and for preparing the minds of the students 
so that they would save and buy defense 
stamps and bonds, and also a Financial Man- 
ager who had charge of the financial end of 
the enterprise. 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT: Our first duty was 
to compile a letter to the parents of the students 
asking their cooperation in our sale of Defense 
Stamps. 
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A letter was also given to each member of 
the student-body urging him to help make our 
drive a success by buying as many stamps as 
possible each Friday. 

Other divisions of our department were job 
finding, posters, assembly programs, and news- 
paper publicity. 

THE SALES DEPARTMENT: To conduct the 
sale, the Sales Manager had charge of choosing 
his own personnel and their proper training. 
The training consisted of one question and an- 
swer period conducted by the Sales Manager, 
and another period devoted to reading and dis- 
cussing the subjects of ‘Characteristics of a 
Good Salesman’’ and ‘How to Handle Money 
and Make Change.” 

To assist the Bookkeeper and also to enable 
the compilation of certain facts concerning the 
sale, a sales-slip was composed and filled out 
each time a sale was completed. 

Special attention was given to the fact that 
the purchases should be strictly voluntary and 
no “high pressure’’ sales tactics should be used. 
Also, if a mistake is made and we find our 
cash to be short the organization decided that 
all share alike and make up the loss. 

When a person desires to purchase a Bond 
(which are not kept on hand at the school) 
a salesman accompanies the prospect to the 
local post office and assists and advises him in 
the actual purchase. This is done outside of 
school hours. 

A salesmanship report is compiled and a 
check made on each salesman. These are kept 
confidential, but are used to assist the sales- 
people in improving their efforts. 


FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT: The duty of the 
Financial Manager is to direct, assist and check 
on the other members of his department. 

The duty of the Treasurer is to have the 
necessary stamps and change at the booth at 
the opening sale. The first day the Manager 
and the Treasurer went to the bank and opened 
a checking account in the name of the Senior 
Business class. The Treasurer fills out the sig- 
nature card because he writes all the necessary 
checks during the period of the stamp sale. 

At the end of the day the Treasurer must 
check to see that the money in the cash box 
corresponds with the number of stamps sold. 

The Bookkeeper must carefully record the 
income from the sale of stamps and bonds. 
Because of error possibilities, sales-slips and 
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other records must be checked by at least three 
people: the Financial Manager, the Treasurer, 
and the Bookkeeper. The method of Book- 
keeping used is not to create competition among 
either the salesmen or the purchasers. From 
these records the ‘Facts and Figures’ depart- 
ment compile their statistics concerning the 
sale, the graphs are made to keep a running 
picture of the progress of the sale. 

The class period following the day of each 
sale is spent in talking about how we can 
improve our efforts. 


* 


THE CHRONIC FAILURE STUDENT 


Catherine Brophy 
Green Bay 


HE procedure of segregating children of 

the lower I. Q. into separate home rooms at 
the junior or senior high school level is a sig- 
nificant step toward helping the child adjust 
his life to meet the demands imposed on him 
by society. These children are chronic failures, 
misfits in a regular class room and frequently 
have warped personalities. The subnormal boy 
or girl entering a junior high school special 
class has an insecure personality because of his 
own realization of defeat. This is frequently 
covered up by an aggressive attitude. The 
segregated child shortly learns to read for pro- 
tection and slowly gains self respect because he 
has a feeling that he can learn. Segregation 
prevents his being laughed at by members of 
a normal group. 

These boys and girls integrate with other 
students in the shops, music, art, and physical 
education. The home room teacher can help 
to prevent frustration which frequently de- 
velops as a result of inability to adjust to other 
teachers and students. There must be a definite 
understanding among all teachers dealing with 
the child of a low I. Q. For example, when 
gitls need outside preparation in cooking or 
sewing classes, the home room teacher should 
be notified so that she can help them prepare 
the lesson. The girls need not, then, be em- 
barrassed over their inability to cope with the 
work alone. This same situation is applicable 
for the boys as help for shop classes will enable 
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them to take part in the class and eliminate any 
ridicule by members of the class. This too, will 
prevent him from experiencing a feeling of 
defeat and embarrassment before his classmates, 
for he is able to meet the day’s requirements. 

The subnormal personality obtains very few 
skilled jobs because academic ability is a basic 
requirement. The positions usually obtained 
are unskilled and day labor. The preparation 
for these is short, and thus prolonged voca- 
tional training has little value for these indi- 
viduals. It is far more important that these 
children be presented with situations whereby 
good social and work habits be developed so 
that the requirements of the employer are ful- 
filled. Those most frequently mentioned from 
forty industries in a local survey of unskilled 
labor felt that these qualities were first in im- 
portance: honesty, reliability, dependability, and 
sobriety. 

A detailed survey of the local employment 
possibilities will be of great assistance to the 
home room teacher, for it will help her to make 
children aware of where they may go to se- 
cure a position and to guide them into some 
remunerative work. 

It is necessary to present to the child all pos- 
sibilities of employment that are available in 
the city. Explain frequently the demands for 
that particular position which was obtained 
from the employer at the time of the survey. 
It is important to emphasize to the child that 
opportunities for work are many at present 
and wages are high, but that after the war the 
same salaries will not exist. Neatness, willing- 
ness, promptness, and cooperation, are some 
of the prerequisites for the success of the sub- 
normal child, therefore the emphasis in train- 
ing them should be largely on habits and 
attitudes. 


Any contrasting views? We have heard some 
teachers express the feeling that segregation based 
upon I.Q. rating leads to further personality dif- 
ficulties. Any thoughts on this, teachers ?—EDITOR. 
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NEA Chats wre. 


ET’S talk about the San Frantisco Conven- 
tion of the A. A.S. A. Instead of sum- 
marizing the talks given by dozens of educa- 
tional experts in all fields of education (which 
you may read in the N.E. A. Journal or the 
Book of Proceedings) let us get a panoramic 
view of what it was all about. 

Boarding a train for the West for a three- 
night ride should offer much of interest. Trains 
were side-tracked frequently to allow freights 
and special passenger trains to pass. There 
were longer-than-usual stops at some stations 
in order to regulate traffic. Some Wisconsin 
passengers on the Pacific Limited made the 
most of these stops. Among the passengers 
were officers and privates of the army, navy, 
and air corps; refugees on their way to a new 
home; mothers of soldiers, wives and children 
of navy officers going to new homes; and 
many educators from many states going to 
the convention. It was an education to meet 
and talk with these various people. 

A wait at Omaha gave an opportunity to see 
a truly modern station in its comfortable and 
beautiful appointments. An hour at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, the cowboy town, was rather cold, 
but the city had an Indian and rodeo air 
about it. Many planes overhead, told of the 
large airport near the city. Great Salt Lake was 
crossed at night going out, but coming back 
we crossed it on a thirty-mile trestle and a 
one hundred-eighty mile “fill” over the salt 
marshes. It was a beautiful sight to see the 
mountain shore line reflected in the quiet salty 
water on the opposite shore. Then the Great 
Basin with its purple sage and wind-swept 
sand dunes was beautiful at times, and then 
became so monotonous. As we neared Califor- 
nia, the train again began to climb to reach 
the pass through the Sierras near Reno. Pass- 
ing through Truckee, one saw skiers on both 
sides of the road, jumping or slaloming along 
the slopes. Up the mountains we traveled 
through a blinding blizzard, under snow sheds 
just like in Switzerland; snow was coming 
down so fast and piling around the tall Doug- 
las firs, this was a beautiful sight. 

Suddenly, we slid down into the Sacramento 
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Valley. Spring was here with its flowering al- 
mond trees, forsythia bushes, and fruit trees 
in blossom. It was a great surprise to all to 
pass from winter into spring in a few minutes. 
That is California. 

Who said San Francisco was dark? Our first 
view of the bay was about 11 P.M. The Bay 
Bridge looked like a diamond necklace hang- 
ing in the dark sky, all lighted in bluish-white 
lights, eight miles of them. Beyond it could be 
seen the yellow lights of the Golden Gate 
Bridge, topped here and there with red beacon 
lights which guide the ships and planes into a 
safe harbor. 

San Francisco in all her splendor was wel- 
coming the educators to enjoy her hospitality. 
This was an introduction to what there was 
to be. 

San Francisco is different. It extends that 
western hospitality at every turn. Its hills chal- 
lenge a driver and much more a pedestrian, 
but the views from the tops of these hills are 
well worth the climb. The bay is so large and 
busy. The grand old Pacific Ocean looks limit- 
less; the seals on Seal Rocks enjoy the sun 
and seem to play for the benefit of the tour- 
ists. People were picnicking in the parks on 
Sunday, flower beds were in full bloom in 
yellow and white, the grass was so green and 
the sky so blue, it made an excellent setting to 
build morale. 

There was so much to see—Chinatown, not 
quite so lively as in peace days; the Presideo, 
well guarded by troops of soldiers; the Fisher- 
man’s Wharf with its numerous boats painted 
blue and white, tied up along it (some for the 
“duration”, because their masters are enemy 
aliens, either Italians or Japs); Golden Gate 
Park with its world renowned aquarium; the 
old Mission Dolores which was dedicated five 
days before the Declaration of Independence 
was written; Market Street and all it stands 
for; the Civic Center of which all San Francis- 
cans are justly proud, etc., etc. 

War preparations were evident wherever one 
went. Soldiers, sailors, marines, and flyers on 
shore leave were enjoying the city, while army 
trucks crowded traffic on the thoroughfares. 
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There were placards on all corners and on 
entrances to large buildings notifying people 
where to go in case of an air-raid. Hotels had 
directions for black-outs posted near elevators 
and in the halls and lobbies. Bridges, the Ferry 
Building, and other strategic points were well 
guarded by troops. One met women in uniform 
quite frequently. They were active in defense 
work. Some did first aid work, others were 
fire wardens, etc. Everyone seemed calm and 
busy about their every-day business. A black- 
out was experienced by those who arrived early. 
Many precautions were in process of building 
—evidences of which had better not be pointed 
out. 

In this unusual setting, was held the 1942 
convention of the A. A. S. A. General sessions 
were held in the Fox Theater and in the Me- 
morial Opera House. The Auditorium held the 
exhibits. The attendance was unexpectedly large. 
The California Teachers’ Institute was held at 
the same time as the A.A.S.A. Aside from the 
usual discussion groups, banquets, breakfasts, 
luncheons, and panels—two evening entertain- 
ments were outstanding. The evening of Feb- 
ruary 23rd, the Fremont High school of Oak- 
land put on a Patriotic Revue—‘‘Listen, Mr. 
Speaker”. It was the most impressive and 
highly artistic school production I have ever 
seen. This pageant was the culmination of a 
semester's workshop in which all classes of 
the school took part. It was a revue of America, 
beautifully staged, accompanied by the high 
school orchestra and augmented by the chorus 
and dancing classes. The scenes portrayed life 
as it is lived in America, by its cosmopolitan 
population. The Citizens’ Chorus related the 
incidents which were portrayed by a scene of 
a Political Rally, the Home Town, A School 
Room, where the discussion revolved about two 
questions, Who Made America? and What's 
It All About? This brought out our whole 
philosophy of liberty and opportunity. 

The other treat was Chinese Night. San 
Francisco takes distinct pride in her Chinese 
citizens. She gave special recognition to them 
during the convention. Wednesday night was 
Chinese Night. Chinatown’s school children 
and adults put on a unique performance. Part 
One depicted the arts, crafts, culture and tradi- 
tions of China. The costumes and stage settings 
were gorgeously colorful and artistic. The chil- 
dren showed their skills and abilities and racial 
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pride in every thing they did. Part Two was a 
fashion show of the ages, put on by the young 
folks of Chinatown. The gowns were pre- 
dominantly of satin richly bespangled and em- 
broidered. In this were show costumes worn 
by some of the great women of China. China 
had her Joan of Arc who led an army to vic- 
tory in the third century. She was shown 
dressed in a gown of that period, while a 
sword dance was given and a duel fought. 
China had an Empress who ruled as well and 
as long as Queen Elizabeth of England. She 
came out with her maids-in-waiting, while a 
ribbon dance was given. This part closed with 
the entrance of the famous Soonge sisters, one 
of whom is the Honorable Madame Chiang 
Kai-Shek. This was a most unique performance 
which only San Francisco could render for her 
visitors. 

After this we enjoyed a very scholarly paper 
on “China Today’, given by the Hon. Chih- 
Tsing Feng, Consul-General of the Republic of 
China, who emphasized China’s appreciation 
of the power of knowledge. He impressed us 
with the fact that when China moved west- 
ward with her government and industries, her 
schools and colleges went at the same time 
and are carrying on in the face of death. 

The evening program closed with a most 
critical and earnest talk by Walter H. Judd, 
M. D., an outstanding authority on the Orient. 
He exposed the weakness of Japan’s reasons 
for aggression—the need for her expansion, 
and her problem of overpopulation. He pointed 
out some of our psychological weaknesses in 
dealing with Orientals. This evening was a 
never-to-be-forgotten one. 

And so one might go on and on chatting 
about high points in the program! 

Some of the potent suggestions given as a 
challenge to us in working out America’s 
destiny may be summarized thus: 

. Keep on Working. 

Keep in Good Mental and Physical Health. 
. Keep the Soul of America. 

. How Much Can We Take? 

Keep Everything in Good Order— Don't 
Worry About Military Strategy. 

If We Provide Training for the Skilled —We 
Can Provide Training for the Unskilled. 

7. There is No Room for Separate Youth Agen- 


cies—Schools Should Direct All of Them. 
8. Idleness will Bankrupt any Community. 
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There is Still Time to Join This IMPOR- 
TANT ORGANIZATION—THE N.E. A. 
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THE STATE TEACHER COLLEGES 


HE character of summer schools has under- 

gone a complete change since their incep- 
tion. Their emphasis has shifted from technical 
six weeks courses to satisfy legislative require- 
ments or to completion of degree courses, then 
to additional requirements to meet salary sched- 
ules, and now to the more modern conception 
of in-service training. Last summer, for in- 
stance, the Wisconsin teachers colleges had a 
combined enrollment of about four thousand, 
almost two-thirds registered in elementary and 
rural courses. 

The indications are that next fall the ele- 
mentary and rural schools will face the largest 
shortage of teachers in a generation. For this 
reason the colleges will offer various types of 
“refresher” and review courses. Many will be 
organized on the workshop plan, some will be 
unit courses, and of course there will be many 
of the conventional credit courses. However, 
much less emphasis will be placed upon cur- 
riculum rigidity with fixed and prescribed 
courses. The aim will be to offer all the facili- 
ties of the colleges to serve individual and im- 
mediate needs of teachers. Everything is di- 
rected toward improving the competency of 
teachers, not merely their professional require- 
ments to meet imposed standards. Generally 
the programs are in the nature of problem- 
seminars to which teachers bring their profes- 
sional problems and work on them with a 
group of instructors and students. Credits are 
arranged on the basis of work done and in 
consultations with the staff and registrars. 
Teachers generally consult their superintendents 
as to the courses and areas which will he most 
profitable for the teacher. 

A conservation camp will be maintained at 
Eagle River as it has been for the past three 
years. The attendance has averaged about sixty 
each summer. This group does science work 
and has been able to add a course in related 
art. The camp will again be conducted at the 
site of the Eagle River Forest Service Training 
camp, a very beautiful camp site with modern 
buildings, all of which are steam heated, and 
have modern bathroom equipment. The courses 
are so arranged that a student may earn six 
credits the six weeks that the camp is in opera- 
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tion. These credits are then transferred to the 
college in which the student is enrolled. The 
accommodations are limited to thirty-four 
women in residence and ten men, with an un- 
limited number of day students. 

It is obviously impossible to provide for all 
needs in advance of the opening of the sum- 
mer session. If teachers who are planning for 
summer school make plans well in advance and 
with the advice and help of the college authori- 
ties, all reasonable needs can be met. The 1942 
summer schools will mark a sharp turn in the 
professional highway. 


* 

Details on the courses being offered by each 
of the State Teacher Colleges, as well as rec- 
reational features of the various summer ses- 
sions, can be secured by writing the various 
college presidents listed in the ad on page 399. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles, California 

When: 12 weeks: June 20-Sept. 11; 6 weeks: June 
20-July 31; 5 weeks: Aug. 1-Sept. 4 

A new plan has been unaugurated, co-ordinating 
two short programs with a special 12-weeks’ session, 
beginning June 20 and offering twelve semester 
units. It permits students to complete their regular 
college careers in less than three years, thus making 
graduates available for defense work in the shortest 
possible time. 

As usual, the summer session will feature many 
cultural offerings, with special tours planned to visit 
the famous Huntington Library, the Spanish Mis- 
sions, Catalina Island, and the Griffith Park Plana- 
terium. Also, there will be special lectures, assem- 
blies, and conferences on subjects of general interest 
in line with current events. 

The educational work will feature a demonstration 
school in cooperation with the Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Education. Both secondary and elementary 
levels will be offered in the practice training and ob- 
servation plan. Laboratory and workshop techniques 
will also be featured in fields of visual education, 
music, and reading clinics. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Where: Boulder, Colorado 
When: June 15-July 17; July 20-Aug. 21 

Summer school courses are being planned to aid 
teachers and administrators in thinking through the 
vital problems of the day. Unusual opportunities are 
offered students who wish to study current trends in 
education, secure up-to-the-minute helps in instruc- 
tional problems, broaden their educational back- 
grounds, and complete degree requirements. 

The College of Education will feature courses in 
curriculum, supervision, administration, and guidance. 
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Kao Rockies 


HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Twe Terms: June 15 to July 17 
July 20 to Aug. 21 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Francaise. Casa Espa- 
ola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Demonstration Schools. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
recitals and public lectures. Conferences. 











BV UNI VERSITY 


% 


COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. R.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
{_] Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
(1) Summer Recreation Bulletin 
(_] Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Name—— - namin 
St. and No. 
City and State 
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Workshops in rural education, curriculum, and guid- 
ance will be featured. 

The summer session this year has added signifi- 
cance because of the NEA convention in Denver. 
Good bus and train service between Boulder and 
Denver makes it practical for summer school students 
to attend the NEA convention meetings. 

Immediately after the NEA convention the NEA 
Dept. of Elementary School Principals will hold its 
annual conference on the campus at Boulder—from 
July 6 to 17. Fur further details write Miss Eva G. 
Pinkston, 1201 Sixtieth St., N. W., Washington, 


Wisconsin will be represented on the University of 
Colorado summer school staff, as Dr. Glenn Tre- 
wartha, U. of W., will give two courses in geog- 
raphy during the first term. 

As in other years, the summer session will feature 
an extensive recreational program for all students. 
Of special interest are auto trips to Rocky Mountain 
National Park, week end trips to the University 
Camp, and hikes into the nearby foothills. 

For further details on courses and recreation write 
the Dean of Summer Quarter, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Where: Denver, Colorado 
When: June 15-July 17; July 20-Aug. 21 

In anticipation of the NEA at Denver this sum- 
mer, the University of Denver is offering a variety of 
educational attractions in connection with its summer 
session. In addition to the regular educational courses 
(details of which can be had by writing Dept. WS, 
Denver Univ.) the school is sponsoring several in- 
teresting conferences which will be of special appeal 
to teachers. 

As a special feature for teachers the University, in 
cooperation with the Denver Public Schools, will 
conduct a workshop at South Denver High School, 
from June 15—July 22. Provisions have been made 
for participants to attend the sessions of the NEA as 
part of their workshop experience. The Workshop 
will provide special consultants in the fields of ele- 
mentary education, secondary education, health edu- 
cation, evaluation of instruction, child growth and 
development, the arts, and possibly other fields. 

One of the special conferences which will interest 
many teachers is the Western Folklore Conference on 
July 9-11. While the study of folklore will be in- 
tensified in the three-day conference in July, the reg- 
ular summer session offers a number of courses in 
that area of instruction, including folk music, folk 
dancing, and folk literature. 

Another special conference at the University of 
Denver, will be the Conference on Religious and In- 
stitutional Broadcasting, August 3—5. It is the first 
conference of its kind in the U. S., and is an out- 
growth of a seminar on this subject inaugurated by 
Rev. Frank H. Nelson, Los Angeles, at a radio insti- 
tute at Ohio University three years ago. A full roster 
of nationally famous people will participate in the 
conference. For details write Dr. Elwood Murray, 
University of Denver. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
Where: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
When: First Session—May 25 to June 27 
Second Session—June 20 to Aug. 4 
(Classes will meet six days per week 
during each session) 
First Session—With the exception of “A Work- 
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CONSERVATION CAMP AT EAGLE RIVER 





THE STATE TEACHER COLLEGES HAVE COURSES TO FIT YOUR necos 








For a Combination of Study and Recreation 
ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL 


at one of the 


WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


EAU CLAIRE OSHKOSH STEVENS POINT 
W. R. Davies F. R. Polk W. C. Hansen 


LA CROSSE PLATTEVILLE SUPERIOR 
R. S. Mitchell A. M. Royce C. W. Smith (Acting) 


MILWAUKEE RIVER FALLS WHITEWATER 
F. E. Baker J. H. Ames C. M. Yoder 


For Dates and Courses Ask For 


BULLETINS AVAILABLE FROM EACH COLLEGE 








MANY ‘‘REFRESHER’’ COURSES WILL BE OFFERED 
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[ie “accelerated” program ¢ nables students to complete a regu 
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remedial reading and speech defects. Assemblies, lecture series, mu " 
sical organizations, recreational activitics, demonstration schools ar 
available to students. Cultural, recreational and other points of in 
terest, including the beach and mountains, are easily accessibl 


= The University is located in a residential area, four miles from the cen 
tral business areca of the city and twenty miles from the 

\: coast. Living accommodations within walking distance 
of the campus. Send for illustrated bulletin oe 
j wore, sings 2 5 
Address SUMMER SCHOOL, Box 2% =} 

ay UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

12 Weeks Session June 20 to September 11 | 


6 Weeks Session June 20 to July 31 
August | to September 4 
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THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 
1942 Summer Session June 22-Aug. 21 
THREE-SIX-NINE WEEKS COURSES 


GRADUATE AND UNDER- 
GRADUATE 


Timely selections of courses dealing with 
present and developing responsibilities in 


Industrial Arts 

Trade and Industrial Work 

Liberal Arts 

General Home Economics 

Dietetics 

Institutional Foods 

Consumer Education 

Industrial and Home Economics 
education 


Courses adjusted to consider emergency 
problems. Special conferences conducted 
by national leaders. 


Summer Session Bulletin Sent 
on Request 


Director of Summer Session 
The Stout Institute 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 

















EAGLE RIVER 
CONSERVATION CAMP 


Operated by the Wisconsin Teachers 
Colleges 


June 22-July 31, 1942 


Field Courses in 


CONSERVATION BOTANY 
NATURE STUDY GEOGRAPHY 
ZOOLOGY ART 


All courses carry full college credit 
and are transferable to any Teachers 
College. 


Write to the President of your College 
for a reservation at camp. 


CAMP DIRECTORS: 


Wm. C. Hansen 
President Teachers College 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Edgar G. Doudna 
Secretary Board of Regents 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Thorpe M. Langley 
Registrar, Teachers College 
Superior, Wisconsin 





shop in Elementary School Methods” by Dr. Vander- 
Beke, no graduate courses will be offered in the first 
Summer Session. There will be several undergraduate 
courses in Education which will be of interest to 
those teachers-in-service who will be free to begin 
summer school work on May 25; these are Principles 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance by Mr. 
Treacy and The Press in a Democracy and in a To- 
talitarian State by Dr. Huth of the College of 
Journalism. 

Second Session—In this session a wide variety of 
graduate and undergraduate courses will be offered 
by all the departments. Special attention is called to 
the following courses in Education: Principles of 
School Administration by Dr. Butsch; Teaching of 
Literature in the Elementary Schools by Dr. William 
Lamers, Assistant Superintendent of the Milwaukee 
Public School System; The Evaluation of Science 
Teaching by Mr. Matthias Phillips; Methods of 
Teaching Religion in the Elementary School by 
Father Ellard and Sister Augustine; Teaching of Oc- 
cupations by Mr. Treacy. Dr. Wearing of the History 
department will offer a course which will be of 
timely interest to teachers of history and political 
science, The Far East and the Pacific. 

For further information: Dean D. J. Keegan, Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Where: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
When: June 15-July 24; July 27-Aug. 28 

This year’s summer session will operate on the 
same general principal as previous summer sessions, 
though there may be acceleration in some basic de- 
fense courses to meet emergency needs. 

A Spanish-American Institute will be a feature of 
the first session. It is being organized by the depart- 
ment of Romance Languages, with James A. Cuneo 
as director. 

Several “workshop” devices in different fields of 
education are being planned as part of the elaborate 
program of teaching teachers, which is one of the 
main functions of the Minnesota summer program. 





PRIMARY TEACHERS 
SUMMER COURSES 
Meeting Present Needs 


TEN-WEEK TERM, SIX-WEEK TERM 

FOUR-WEEK TERM, TWO-WEEK TERMS 
Courses offered include: NUTRITION and HEALTH— 
MENTAL HYGIENE — READING and the LAN- 
GUAGE ARTS—SOCIAL STUDIES—ARITHMETIC— 
SCIENCE—MANUAL ARTS—M U S I C—RHYTHMS 
and DRAMATICS—NURSERY SCHOOL KINDER- 
GARTEN EDUCATION—CHILD DEVELOPMENT— 
TESTING and EVALUATION, etc. 


Write for Information at once. 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
Dept. E, 410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 














SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES 
Six-week term June 22 to July 31. Two-week terms June 
29 to July 10, July 13 to July 24, Aug. 3 to Aug. 14. 
Courses offered for teachers of elementary grades, kinder- 
garten, nursery school, superintendents, supervisors and 
principals. Refresher courses for those returning to teach- 
ing and refresher survey courses for teachers in service. 
Practical demonstration school available for observation. 

NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 241-D Evanston, III. 
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The workshop in higher education that was con- 
ducted last summer in the Center for Continuation 
Study will be continued this year, and many of the 
same students are expected to return for the continu- 
ation course. This is really a research course in 
higher education. A central series of lectures is given 
by a varied faculty and each student, in conference 
with an instructor, pursues investigation on some 
problem in teaching which he has chosen. 

Problems in teaching the social studies will pro- 
vide the material for another workshop in education 
that will be under the direction of Dr. Edgar B. Wes- 
ley. Work of students in this course will consist 
chiefly of reading background materials related to the 
various social sciences, although reading will not be 
entirely restricted to those fields. Another possible 
workshop program will be in elementary education, 
probably using a school in rural Hennepin county, as 
a school in Dakota county was used last summer. 

The Tuttle school of the Minneapolis public sys 
tem will again be a demonstration school for teach- 
ers attending summer sessions, and there will be bat- 
teries of courses in nursery and kindergarten teach- 
ing, in educational administration, at University High 
School, and the like. 

For further information write T. A. H. Teeter, 
director of summer session. 


SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 
Where: Milwaukee 
When: (See Below) 

Great need for both commercial teachers and com- 
mercial workers in industry and government work. 
Many teachers desire to train themselves for these 

(Continued on page 403) 
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Marquette University 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Ist Session: Registration May 20-22 
Classes begin Mon., May 25 

2nd Session: Registration June 25-27 
Classes begin Mon., June 29 
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Address: The Registrar, 615 N. Eleventh Street, 
Milwaukee, for the bulletin. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


MILWAUKEE 














MINVESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


4 
4, 
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Educational preparation will contribute greatly to your country’s defense. 
Why not enjoy a profitable summer of study and recreation at the gateway to 


EFFORT America’s summer vacationland? . .. More than 700 courses cover all fields of 


interest... More than 400 educators, many of national and international reputa- 


tion—plus the University’s great libraries, laboratories and research facilities, 


create an outstanding opportunity for study at both the graduate and under- 
graduate levels. Two terms—the first beginning with registration Monday and 


Tuesday, June 15 and 16.. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin 
Director of Summer Session 
741 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


registration for second term, Monday, July 27. 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 





April, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Two 
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In some schools the teachers and administrators, as well as students, consult with parents and 
interested citizens to determine how best to correlate school work with community needs. 


MN 


Rreseteer ny change is in the air! Par- 
ticularly for the small high school, most of 
whose graduates do not go on to college, and 
yet devote the major portion of their high 
school time on subjects designed to prepare 
boys and girls for college entrance require- 
ments. For the past few years the problem of 
curriculum revision for the small high school 
has been highlighted by the work being done 
by a committee under the chairmanship of 
Professor Clarence Ragsdale of the U. of W. 
school of education. 

In line with the work of this committee 
many school administrators of village high 
schools have sought to determine the educa 
tional needs of their particular communities. 
Recently the WEA office received a description 
of a community survey made in Hawkins with 
that end in view, and while the survey itselt 
is too detailed to print here we wish to de 
scribe the project briefly, to show how educa 
tional administrators and teachers are attempt- 
ing to give their communities the best type of 
education for community needs. 

The curriculum of Hawkins High school 
has been similar to scores of other village 
schools: four years of English, 4 years of so 
cial studies, 4 years of science, two years of 
mathematics, one year of typing, one year of 
journalism, one year of geography, and four 
years of agriculture. (In one respect this course 
of study is superior to that of many high 
schools situated in rural areas, for Hawkins has 

well-rounded agriculture course, while many 
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high schools serving a preponderance of rural 
scholars do not even provide a single course 
to help them in their future employment as 
farmers. ) 

After considerable reading on the subject of 
curriculum revision to meet vocational needs 
of rural and village high school students Prin- 
cipal Morris Goldman determined to make a 
community survey to find out the educational 
needs of the community. After these facts had 
been compiled he planned to make a graduate 
survey to find out what those who matriculated 
from the school thought of the courses offered 
and alternate courses which might have been 
of greater value to them. As a correlary of 
these two surveys Mr. Goldman hoped to con- 
duct, with his faculty, an intensive study on 
possible improvements of teaching techniques 
and a re-evaluation of their course aims. Then, 
as a final step in the program, the course of 
study would be revised, with possibly some 
courses dropped, some new ones added, and 
others expanded or condensed, as circumstances 
dictated. 

To date the program has been completed by 
a community survey, in which every family in 
the village was personally interviewed by a 
member of the senior class. Before the actual 
contact with the homes was made the teachers 
and students met and sought to determine the 
basic aims of their educational program. Pupils 
interviewed teachers on the specific aims of 
individual courses, and a comparison of cur- 
rent curriculums and curriculums of a genera- 
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tion or two ago was made. On the basis of 
this preliminary study the senior students in- 
volved in the project presented the following 
suggestions as a course of study for the coming 
year: The subject of science should have more 
emphasis upon human physiology in the gen- 
eral science course, and more emphasis upon 
consumer problems in the chemistry course; 
English should give special emphasis to gram- 
mar, speech, journalism (the ability to express 
oneself through writing), and an emphasis on 
modern writers in the study of literature; the 
social studies should give special attention to 
civics, social problems, American history and 
world history; mathematics should offer a com- 
bination of algebra and geometry; vocational 
work should stress agriculture and shop work 
for the boys and home economics for the girls; 
the business course should consist mostly of 
personal typing, and general business prac- 
tices, including bookkeeping; extra-curricular 
work should lean heavily on intramural sports, 
vocal and instrumental music, and informal 
dramatics. 

In an attempt to have a statistical cross- 
section of community activities families were 
interviewed on a variety of subjects,* includ- 
ing: movies attended and what type preferred, 
athletic contests attended and favorite sports, 
club activities, music interests and talents, radio 
program preference, hobbies, reading habits, 
etc. Further information compiled showed the 
nationality of the community members, their 
educational background, average size of fam- 
ilies, occupations, type of homes, and resources 
of the community. 

Those desiring conclusions drawn from this 
survey may secure same by writing Mr. Gold- 
man. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS— 
(Continued from page 401) 

positions, so Spencerian College has planned special 
summer courses to meet these demands. Courses 
planned on 6-8-10 weeks’ basis. Spencerian recog- 
nized as one of finest commercial colleges in Mid- 
west. For details see add on this page, and by writ- 
ing Miss E. M. Bennett, Mgr. Courses start on May 
18, June 1, June 15, June 29, and July 6. 


STOUT INSTITUTE 
Where: Menomonie, Wis. 
When: (See Below) 

Summer school at Stout opens June 22, with work 
available on the three-weeks, six-weeks, or nine-weeks 
basis. Graduate work on either the three-weeks or 
six-weeks basis; undergraduate work on any or all 
of the three periods. 


April, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Two 


A great diversification of courses, many in line 
with recent defense needs, and others built around 
requirements for vocational certification, will be 
offered. 

High school graduates who take the nine-weeks 
session in combination with regular sessions can com- 
plete college work in three vears, with courses so 
planned to fit them for technical teaching positions 
in the Army. Likewise, those who wish to take the 
special college program under the Navy V-1 plan 
will find courses planned to meet these requirements. 

Special three-week short units (both graduate and 
undergraduate) in vocational supervision, adminis- 
tration and coordination, nutrition, income and food 
selection, civilian defense leadership, and personnel 
relationships in vocational education, will be given. 

In addition to the customary home economics 
courses, refresher courses will be given home eco- 
nomics teachers, to prepare them for new demands in 
civilian defense work and Red Cross assistance. 

Aware of the acute shortage of industrial teachers 
of various classifications, Stout has planned the sum- 
mer school to be of maximum help to teachers in 
service and those about to enter the profession of vo- 
cational teaching. 

For more cemplete details as to courses and rec- 
reational features of the summer session contact Clyde 
Bowman, Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Where: Madison 
When: June 29-Aug. 7; June 29-Aug. 21 

Features described in the March issue of this 
Journal. See pages 339-340. For further information 
write Scott H. Goodnight, Director of Summer Ses- 
sion, at Madison. 








SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS 


Methods and Actual Training 
in 

Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 

keeping, and Allied Subjects 


Note: Graduates of an Accredited Col 
lege (4 year course) who have ill their 
education credits may pursue their com- 
mereial ubjects at Spenceriar nd eredits 
will be recognized by the State Depart- 
ment of Education 


Many College Graduates and Former 
Teachers in Our Student Body 


Classes Organized for 6—8—10-15 
weeks’ courses 


Segin: May 18, June 1, June 15, 
June 29, and July 6 


Write, phone, or call for free Bulletin 





COLLEGE, INC. 
Spencerian Bldg. 606 E. Wis. Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Ma. OSSO 
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A BIT OF PEDAGOGICAL RELAXATION 


Help Wanted 


Young Man: “Will you marry me?” 

Heiress: ‘No, I’m afraid not.” 

Young Man: “Oh, come on, be a support.” 

—Drexerd. 
One-Way-Fare 

They had been sitting in the swing in the moon- 
light alone. No word broke the stillness for half an 
hour until— 

“Suppose you had money,” 
you do?” 

He threw out his chest, in all the glory of young 
manhood. “I'd travel!” 

He felt her warm, young hand slide into his. 
When he looked up, she was gone. In his hand was 
a nickel! —~Mad Hatter. 


she said, ‘‘what would 


Fatal Ambition 
O: “What was the explosion on Si’s farm?” 
K: “He fed his chickens some lay-or-bust feed 
and one of them was a rooster.” 





Poor Orphan 

“Say, waiter, is this an incubator chicken? It tastes 
like it.” 

“IT don’t know, sir. 

“It must be. Any chicken that has had a mother 
could never get as tough as this one.” 


” 


Not Convincing 
Farmer: “Hi there! What are you doing up in my 
cherry tree?” 
Youngster: 
off de grass.” 


“Dere’s a notice down dere to keep 


siete Little aii 


Miss Mary was the possessor of a diminutive and 
immature specimen of the Ovis aries, a wool-bearing 
and ruminating quadruped, whose flesh is highly 
esteemed by persons to whose gustatory organs its 
flavor is agreeable. 

The shaggy and agglomerated filaments constitut- 
ing in their collective capacity its natural outer 
covering, integument, or garment, presented to the 
vision a surface absolutely etiolated and _ albified, 
and rivalling in immaculateness the lustrous mantle 
of crystallized vapor that commonly characterizes the 
winter landscape. 

And to whatsoever locality, contiguous or remote, 
whither Mary’s vagrant fancy, the call of duty, or 
perchance the parental mandate, impelled her when 
not otherwise engaged, to betake herself, this 
juvenescent representative of the genus Ovis aries, 
with a fidelity remarkable in one so immature and 
inexperienced, could be counted upon with absolute 
and entire certainty to accompany her. 

—Grizzly. 
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Mixed Metaphors Department 
Three of a Kind 
“Give your face a chance to get back 


Announcer: 
on its feet.” 
The cruelest slap in the face is often that delivered 
behind one’s back. 
“The smiling face of the American doughboy was 
the backbone of the Allied front on the other side 
during the World War.” 


Useless 
The visitor could not understand why Mrs. Murphy 
was so lax in correcting the faults of her children. 
“Why don’t you speak to them, Mrs. Murphy, and 
make them do what you tell them?” 
“Sure, an’ it would be just loike puttin’ water 
on a duck’s back—in one ear an’ out the other.” 


How’s His Waist-Line? 
He was discussing his son and heir, whom he had 
recently taken into the business: 
“Well, yes, he’s shaping pretty well, but he has 
a long way to go yet before he'll have a head 
big enough to fill my shoes.” 


Pathos 
Addressing a political gathering, a speaker gave 
his hearers a bit of pathos as he tearfully said: “I 
miss many of the old faces I used to shake hands 
with.” 





I'd a Hoe Them 
“Why are you running a steam roller over that 
field?’ asked the stranger. 
“I’m trying to raise mashed potatoes,” 
the farmer. 


explained 


The Bigger Marvel 

She had spent most of the morning telling her 
class of evacuees something of the wonders of Na- 
ture. At the finish, she thought she’d scored a point. 

“And isn’t it wonderful how the little chickens 
get out of their shells?” 

But one quick-witted little nine-year-old went one 
better. 

“What gets me, miss, is how they get in.” 


Homesick 

A forlorn looking recruit, on his first leave from 
camp, walked into a restaurant and ordered a meal. 
“Bring me,” he said to the waitress, “some cold 
porridge, and burn me some toast to a cinder. Fry 
me two bad eggs and make some coffee that tastes 
like mud. Put it in a cracked cup so that when I 
drink it it will run down my chin.” 

The waitress filled the order. ‘Is that all, sir? 
she asked. 

“No,” he replied, 
me. I feel homesick!” 


“sit down beside me and nag 
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HISTORY-SOCIAL STUDIES MEETING AT MADISON 





Regulations on School 
Bus Tires Explained 


Recently we received a release 
from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, regarding regulations con- 
cerning tires used on school busses, 
and inasmuch as bus transportation 
is of such importance to many 
Wisconsin high schools we pass 
on the information to our readers: 

“The problem of priorities for 
new tires, retreated tires, and re- 
capped tires for school busses is 
growing increasingly acute. 

“It has become necessary to re- 
strict an already curtailed demand, 
beth military and civilian, by an- 
other 25 per cent, and further re- 
ductions may be in order. 

“School busses at present are 
rated ‘eligible vehicles’ under List 
A of the Eligibility Classification 
Section of the Tire Rationing Reg- 
ulations, Revised as of February 19, 
1942. 

“The language of the revised 
regulations covers ‘transportation 
of teachers and students to and 
from school’. 

“Owners of school busses, if in 
need of new tires, or retreaded or 
recapped tires, should appear be- 
fore the local rationing board. 
This board is composed of two 
or three of the most prominent citi- 
zens who serve without pay, and 
who endeavor to apportion their 
monthly and weekly quota of rub- 
ber in the most equitable manner. 

“There are about 9,000 local 
tire rationing boards throughout 
the country, at least one in every 
county. 

“Selection of the local rationing 
board before which to make appli- 
cation depends on the location of 
the garage where the school busses 
are stationed. If the school served 
is located in one county and the 
garage in another county the local 
rationing board in the latter is 
the one that must pass on the 
application. 

“An application form can be se- 
(Continued on page 408, col. 1) 





Wisconsin teachers of history 
and the social studies will meet 
in their 13th annual conference, 
at the Memorial Union in Madi- 
son, May 2, according to a recent 
program outline sent us by R. B. 
Edgerton, Madison, secretary of the 
state organization. 

The morning session will open 
at 10 o'clock, with Cecelia Howe 
presiding. After a word of wel- 
come extended by President Clar- 
ence A. Dykstra, Robert Ellwood, 
principal of the Illinois Normal 
University at Bloomington, Ill. will 
present the panel subject ‘“Work- 
shop Techniques in the Social 
Studies”. This will be followed by 
a discussion based on workshop 
experiences, with the following 
participants: Margaret Griffiths, 
Cambridge High school; Dorothy 
Gardner, Milwaukee West Divi- 
sion High school, and Mae Thei- 
sen, Janesville Junior High school. 

The latter part of the morning 
will be devoted to sectional meet- 
ings. The Elementary-Junior High 
school section will hear a panel on 
“What Progress Have We Made 
in Our Social Studies?”’, with Le- 
Roy Luberg, West Junior High 
school, Madison, as leader. Dis- 
cussants and subjects will be: The 
Selection of Experience Units, Alice 
Brady, director of elementary edu- 
cation, Green Bay; Enrichment of 
the Social Studies Experiences 
Through the Special Subjects, Mrs. 
Helen Febock Austin, grade art 
supervisor, Janesville; Making the 
Most of Available Visual Mate- 
rials, Freeman Brown, Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, U. of W.; and 
Worthwhile Permanent Outcomes, 
Supt. R. G. Peterson, Stoughton. 

Dr. Glenn T. Trewartha, depart- 
ment of geography, U. of W., will 
speak to the Senior High school 
section on Japan and the Far East. 

Dr. Edward P. Alexander, su- 
perintendent of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Association will be the 
luncheon banquet speaker. He will 
speak on Let’s Study Our Local 
History. 

Registration is $.50 and the ban- 
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Citizenship Book Is 
Published by State 


Who Are American Citizens? 


Does participation in a duel de- 
prive one of voting? 

Is it possible to be born in a 
foreign country and yet be a citizen 
of the U. S.? 

Can a draft evader, deprived of 
citizenship, ever regain it? 

Can an anarchist become a 
citizen ? 

Must a foreign nobleman drop 
his title on becoming a citizen? 

Is it possible to have one’s name 
changed upon naturalization? 

How do aliens, married to U. S. 
citizens, obtain citizenship? 

How do children born in other 
countries become citizens? 

How did the original colonists 
become citizens of the U. S.? 

What was the largest wholesale 
induction into citizenship in our 
history ? 

Can a pure-blood Hawaiian come 
to Wisconsin and be accepted as 
a citizen? 

Does a native Filipino have U. S. 
citizenship ? 

How much citizenship is lost 
by crime? 

These, and hundreds of other 
timely citizenship questions, are 
explained in non-technical language 
in an interesting 80-page book, 
“Citizenship in Wisconsin,” pub- 
lished by Secretary of State, Fred 
R. Zimmerman, and prepared by 
George Brown of the Division of 
Records and Elections. This bcok 
should be in the hands of every 
teacher of civics or history. Write 
the Secretary of State for a copy 
if one is not furnished through 
your administrator or principal. 








quet $.85. Reservations are urged 
in advance. Please send your res- 
ervation and check to Ronald B. 
Edgerton, Wisconsin High School, 
Madison. 
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HEADLINES YOU May HAVE MISSED 





WELFARE COM. 


REPORTS, VIEWS WIDER SCOPE 





Study Post-War Problem 
Day Before Pearl Harbor 


Talk about your timing! Just 
when Jap bombers were loading 
up for their Pearl Harbor attack 
a group of Wisconsin schoolmen 
were meeting at Sturgeon Bay to 
discuss the correlation of educa- 
tional effort to national defense 
and how the secondary schools 
should prepare students for voca- 
tional life after the anticipated war 
was ended. It was all part of a 
vocational guidance conference ar- 
ranged for and organized by Supt. 
J. A. Van Natta, and the confer- 
ence attracted more than 40 men 
from the northeastern part of the 
state. 

Two nationally-known vocational 
guidance specialists were on the 
program: Robert K. Burns, and 
Alfred Cardall, both staff members 
of Science Research Associates, 
Chicago. On Friday both men met 
with students and faculty members 
of Sturgeon Bay high school. Lo- 
cal guidance problems were dis- 
cussed, as was the work of the 
school and community in relation 
to vocational guidance. 

On Saturday visiting schoolmen 
met with Mr. Burns and Dr. Car- 
dall and discussed employment 
trends which can be expected to 
outrun the duration 
At the same time the specialists 
gave the schoolmen some helpful 


suggestions of how to impart oc- | 


cupational information to high 
school students. 

Special study materials were pre- 
pared for the occasion. These cov- 
ered some of the technical prob- 
lems discussed at the clinic. Kits 
of materials on occupational infor- 
mation, tests, and records were dis- 
tributed to all those who attended 
the conference. 

A complete record of those at- 
tending the clinic was not secured, 
but among those present were 
Principals S. M. Current and J. W. 
Harker, of Green Bay; Superin- 
tendent G. D. Thoreson, Kewau- 
nee; Principal A. F. Christ, New 
London; Superintendent F. G. 
Bishop and Principal L. B. Clarke, 
Two Rivers; Principal J. F. 
Holmes, Sevastopol; Principal 
Quincy Doudna, Door—Kewaunee 
County Normal School; Superin- 
tendent Harvey Cornell, Door 
County Schools; and Superinten- 
dent L. W. Fulton and Principal 
Richard J. Marshall, Oconto. Many 
teachers, including twenty mem- 
bers of the Sturgeon Bay faculty 
were in attendance. 





of the war. 





Married Teacher Rule 
in Madison Protested 


The Madison school board re- 
cently voted to reinstate a former 
policy of terminating contracts of 
women teachers who marry during 
their term of employment. At the 
time of the announcement the 
board indicated that present con- 
ditions might postpone or modify 
full effectiveness of the rule. Nev- 
ertheless, the regulation quickly 
drew fire, such organizations as 
the League of Women Voters and 
the Business and Professional 
Women voicing strong opposition. 
The League pointed out that it 
has consistently opposed any form 
of discrimination in public em- 
ployment based on sex or marital 
status. Both groups viewed such 
rules inappropriate in view of the 
many married teachers who will 
be recruited for teaching during 
the emergency. Subsequent to the 
registered objections by the groups 
named, the board issued a state- 
ment that during the war period 
most teachers who desire to marry 
and continue teaching would be 
permitted to do so. The board did, 


however, adhere to the stand that | 





teachers who marry and then take | 


leaves of absence in expectation of | 


having their positions kept open 
for them would not receive favor- 
able consideration. 


American Conservation 
Week, April 6-12 


April 6-12, 1942 has been desig- 
nated American Conservation 
Week. This is the twenty-fourth 
anniversary of the society organized 
to further protection of national re- 
sources in war and peace. All 
schools are urged to prepare to ob- 
serve this week by organizing 
their classes into Junior Conserva- 
tionists, each class electing its own 
captain. Student members are re- 
quired to buy a ten cent defense 
saving stamp as dues. With the 
slogan ‘Conserve America’, in ad- 
dition to buying stamps, classes are 
urged to establish school and home 
vegetable war gardens. The State 
Education Conservation Program is 
headed up by Roy Ihlenfeldt, Su- 
pervisor, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 
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Upon recommendation of the 
Executive Committee, the Repre- 
sentative Assembly assigned to the 
Welfare Committee the investiga- 
tion of matters of general welfare 
in addition to tenure. At the last 
meeting of the Welfare Committee 
this phase of activity was given 
considerable attention. There are 
instances where boards have pre- 
scribed rules and regulations un- 
authorized by law or in violation 
of its spirit. Some of these pre- 
scriptions have been imposed by 
school authorities on account of 
lack of knowledge of legal prohi- 
bitions; others have been set forth 
to satisfy mere local community 
inclinations or misconceptions of 
teachers’ work and rights. 

The WEA has on countless oc- 
casions interceded or given counsel 
in these matters. It has helped 
teachers who were victimized by 
misrepresentations of salesmen. It 
has helped teachers secure the 
benefits of legal provisions when 
rights were in jeopardy. 

A broadening of these activities 
within the sphere of the Welfare 
Committee will be welcomed by 
our members. They shall try to 
secure an extension of sick leave 
as one of their first projects. 

If any teacher or teacher group 
believes that unjust or unreason- 
able practices have been placed 
upon them, notify the WEA Wel- 
fare Committee. An investigation 
will be made and assistance will be 
given according to the merits of 
the case. 

Members of the WEA Welfare 
Committee are: Lester M. Emans, 
Madison (Chairman); R. E. Balli- 
ette, Platteville; Elsie M. Chell, St. 
Croix Falls; Haldis Svanoe, Wau- 
watosa; Paul M. Vincent, Stevens 
Point: Calvin O. Evans, Milwau- 
kee (Ex Officio). 





Regional Conference 
on English at Madison 


What the teacher of English can 
do in the present emergency will 
be discussed at a conference at 
Edgewood High School, Madison, 
April eighteenth, for teachers of 
the Madison and Janesville areas. 
Mr. Wilbur Hatfield of Chicago 
and Professor Paul Fulcher of the 
University of Wisconsin will ad- 
dress the general session. Round 
table discussions and a luncheon 
presided over by Sister Marie 
Aileen will follow. Professor Rob- 
ert Pooley is general chairman of 
the meeting, which is one of a 
nationwide series sponsored by the 
National Council. 
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These Four Letters: N. A. 1. A. 


Mean Professional Teacher Placement 


No TEACHER interested in professional advancement should overlook the 
importance of placement service rendered by private agencies. From 1846, when 
Horace Mann and Daniel Webster supported the establishment of a teacher 
agency, the private placement services of agencies have played a great part in 
supplying schools with well-trained, qualified teachers. 


Ait members of the National Association of Teacher Agencies are committed 
to a high code of ethics which assures teachers dealing with N. A. T. A. mem- 
bers that they will be cared for in keeping with high professional standards. 


TEACHERS interested in professional advancement can secure reliable service 
through dealings with N. A. T. A. members, as school people have gained in- 
creasing respect for the quality of service rendered by N. A. T. A. members. 


Aix of the agencies listed on this page are in a position to be of service to 
teachers of Wisconsin. 


~ TEACHERS AGENCY © Established 1885. A_ service for colleges, sec- 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. ondary and elementary schools Good candi- 
Chicago | dates in demand. Send for information, 

positions in Wisconsin 


_ TEACHERS AGENCY pone yh states of the union. 


S. Simmons, Mer. Registration with the Minne 
i Palace Bldg., apolis office gives you access 
to our other four offices in 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
other cities. 


l TEACHERS’ AGENCY A dependable and effective placement agen 
* which has a record of twenty-two years ot 

CLIN 0 E. Cozzens, Mgr. continuous service under the present owner 
Clinton, lowa and manager. 


New openings are being created for teachers 


TEACHERS AGENCY ing conditions in 1942. We give careful attention both 
to experienced teachers and to beginners. We have ex 

28 E. ei Blyd. cellent openings, too, for specialists and administrators. 

icago We serve caretully the interests of both executives & 


teachers. Early registration is urged. 


HUF ~ TEACHERS AGENCY = Good teachers needed for Alaska and the West. Su 


Missoula, Montana perior Placement Service for over a quarter of a cen 
tury. Certification book free to members 
PeNe rs in id I 


place many teachers in fine city sub 


SRS PATE a We 
~ TEACHERS AGENCY ahaa schools, especially around Chica and 

25 E. Jackson Blvd. Milwaukee. The experienced teachers we pla ced 

Chicago in 1941 received an average increase of just 


about $310. 








Madison, Wis. 

For the past 20 years the Schummers 
TEACHERS AGENCY School Service has rendered an ex 
910 Lumber Exch. Bldg. ceptionally fine type of placement 
Minneapolis, Minn. service to teachers who are interested 











TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
Plymouth Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“TEACHERS AGENCY = George R. Ray, ewner and n 
—40th Year— since 1929 is well onsll ified to g 
518-19 Beaver as: Bldg. soeedows nt service to good Wisconsin 
eachers. 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE This year marks our 50th anniversary 
half a century of service to teachers 
411 Shops Bldg. and schools of Iowa and surrounding 
Des Moines, lowa states. 
in professional advancement. Test the 
value of this agency—be convinced 
before you pay us an enrollment fee 
OFFICERS OF N. A. T. A.: T. B. R. 
W. M. Schummers, Minneapolis, Vice Pres. H. S. 


A Complete Membership List Can Be Sec 





This is the 23rd year the Western 
Teachers Exchange has been of servi 

to schools and teachers of the Mid- 
West, prairie states and Rocky Moun 
tain region. 


Bryant, Philadelphia, Pres. 
Armstrong, Rochester, N. Y., Sec.-Treas. 


ured By Writing the Secretary 
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HEADLINES YOU May HAVE MISSED 





BUS TIRES— 
(Continued from page 405) 


cured from the local board. When 
this has been filled out, it should 
be taken to the board’s tire inspec- 
tor. He makes a careful investiga- 
tion of the need for a new tire, 
or for retreading or recapping. 

“The tire inspector then makes 
out his report on a standard form 
and this report and the bus owner’s 
application for a Tire Purchase 
Certificate or a Recap Purchase 
Certificate are then presented to the 
local rationing board. 

“If the inspector’s report is fa- 
vorable, and the weekly tire quota, 
which must always be restricted 
to 25 per cent of the monthly 
quota, has not been exhausted, a 
purchase certificate is issued. 

“The school bus owner then 
takes this certificate to the nearest 
dealer who will supply the tire or 
tires. If the dealer should not have 
the goods on hand, he will send a 
portion of the certificate on to his 
supplier who, in turn, will send 
him the stock he needs. The pro- 
cedure for retreaded or recapped 
tires is the same. In each case the 





tire inspector for the rationing 
board passes on the need. 

“The rubber situation generally, 
according to Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson, is growing worse. 
Severe reduction of rubber uses in 
other categories is necessary if the 
requirements of Class A—the very 
limited category of trucks and pub- 
lic service vehicles are to be met. 
Class B allocations may be re- 
stricted in the near future, but 
every effort will be made to pro- 
tect Class A vehicles, including 
the needs of school busses.” 

March 6, 1942 





WEA COMMITTEES ON 
THE JOB 


The month of March was sig- 
nificant for a steady schedule of 
association committee meetings, and 
more are scheduled. Committees on 
Public Relations, and Defense of 
Democracy Through Education met 
on the 7th; the Council on Edu- 
cation had a meeting on the 14th; 
the Board of Review on the 16th; 
the Executive Committee on the 
27th; and, the Committee on Local 
Associations met on the 28th. All 








FINANCE & TAX CONFERENCE 
AT CHICAGO 


A School Finance Conference un- 
der the auspices of the NEA is 
scheduled for Chicago, Hotel Ste- 
vens, April 3 and 4. Topics are: 
Current Problems in Financing of 
Public Services, Tax Education, 
Local School Finance, Principles 
and Problems of State Equaliza- 
tion, and the NEA Federal Aid 
bill. 

Wisconsin people participating 
in the discussions are Supt. Philip 
H. Falk, Madison, Supt. John 
Callahan, Prof. John Guy Fowlkes, 
and Secretary O. H. Plenzke, who 
presides at the Saturday session. 
National authorities in the desig- 
nated fields are scheduled on the 
programs. 





of these groups, in formulating 
policies and methods, are aware 
of new problems forced upon us 
by the emergency. They are giving 
their best thought to the welfare 
of schools and teachers in terms 
of association activity. Read an- 
nouncements by some of our com- 
mittees appearing in this issue. 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly ‘‘the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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Your Visit to Milwaukee 


Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitan atmosphere... 
Cocktail Lounge 
Coffee Shop with popular prices 
& 


The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theater, except Mondays 


Music by America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 
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HO’S DOING WHAT IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


COMING EVENTS 


April 8-10: Western Art Ass’n Conference, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

April 14-16: State P.T.A. Convention, Eau Claire. 

April 17-18: Wis. Ass'n City Supts. and School 
Boards, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee. 

May 1-2: Wis. Ass'n for Voc. and Adult Educa- 
tion, Madison. 

May 2: Spring Conference of History Teachers, 
Memorial Union, Madison. 

June 28-July 2: Summer NEA, Denver, Colorado. 

July 6-20: Elem. Principals Conference, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

July 6-17: National League of Teachers’ Ass‘ns, 
Greeley, Colorado. 

July 8-10: World Federation of Ed. Ass’ns, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


Scott free! The bonds of the Lake Geneva high 
school, issued in 1929, were paid off this winter, 
and the proverbial burning of the mortgage left 
the school district free of debt. 


The King is dead, long live the King: The U. S 
Office of Education announces the discontinuation 
of School Life, official publication of the Office, and 
the birth of its successor, Education for Victory, a 
bi-weekly to be the official contact point of the 
Office and the nation for the duration of the war. 
The cost is $1 for 24 issues. Place your orders 
through the Office of Education or the U. S. Print- 
ing Office, in Washington. 


Hats off to Grant Co.: Maybe you noticed that 
Grant Co. was listed among the 100% counties in 
WEA membership, and unless you knew the back- 
ground of WEA memberships in that county it 
wouldn't register much surprise. But largely through 
the consistent efforts of the county supt., Robert W. 
Ostrander, and Supervising Teachers Mrs. Cora An- 
son and Alex Jones in interpreting the work of the 
association to the teachers of the county, the 100% 
record among the rural and 2nd class state graded 
schools has been attained for the first time within 
our memory. Approximately three-fourths of the 
teachers joined during the sectional meetings in the 
county during the fall, and since then the rest have 
been enrolled by consistent effort on the part of the 
good people mentioned above. We certainly appre- 
ciate this type of cooperation by the county school 
administrators. 


100%ers through Mar. 20: Readstown, Portage 
County. 


Midwest conference: A Professional Public Rela- 
tions Institute for midwest states was held in Chi- 
cago, March 26, upon invitation of Mr. Irving F. 
Pearson, Secretary of the Illinois Education Assn. 
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Going to Denver for NEA? If you are going to 
the NEA Convention in Denver and want a room, 
write Mr. Guy Fox, Chairman, NEA Housing Com- 
mittee, 519—17th St., Denver, Colorado. 

Information regarding Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation Headquarters, Breakfast, etc., will appear in 
the May Journ. al. Incidentally, we'd be glad to know 
if you are going. 


Stress teacher preparation: Madison Chapter of 
Delta Kappa Gamma has been devoting its meet- 
ings to teacher preparation, selection and supply. Its 
last meeting was held at the Memorial Union on 
March 21. 


League College meets at Greeley: The 7th annual 
“college” of the National League of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations will be held in Greeley, Colorado, on July 
6-17, in cooperation with Sate State College 
of Education. As might be expected, a full program 
of professional value and recreation has been planned. 
The program is built around the theme of ‘Planning 
for the Future in American Education”. We note that 
our Miss Francis Jelinek is mid-western vice-president 
of the League, and she will lead the discussion on 
Teacher Tenure. Reservations for the conference 
should be made by writing Dr. Grace H. Wilson, 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. 


Cooperation in print: The November 1941 issue 
of the Journal of Educational Research carries an 
article by two Wisconsin school people: Miss Blanche 
Losinski, newly appointed superintendent of Western 
Dane county schools, and Mrs. Lois Nemec, super- 
visor in the State Department of Public Instruction. 
It is entitled “A Study of the Difficulties of Dolch 
Basic Sight Vocabulary in the 2nd and 3rd Grades 
in the Rural Schools in 22 Counties of the State 
of Wisconsin”. The study was made possible through 
the assistance of the supervising teachers in the fol- 
lowing counties: Adams, Ashland, Columbia, Dane I, 
Dane II, Green, Green Lake, Iron, Juneau, Langlade, 
Lincoln, Marathon, Marquette, Oneida, Portage, Price, 
Rock, Sauk, Taylor, Vilas, Waushara, and Wood. 


Air-raid drill at Chippewa: At the First Ward 
school in Chippewa Falls the students have been 
practicing air-raid drills, and the sixth graders have 
been assigned the responsibility of leading the mem- 
bers of the WPA Nursery school to safety. During 
a recent drill one of the teachers heard a sixth 
grader chide his little charge on his slow progress 
on the stairs, at which a nursery school colleague 
came back with the observation: “Well, if your legs 
were as short as his you couldn’t go any faster 
either. Just slow down and give us time .. . we'll 
get there.” 

City superintendent stricken: D. E. McLane, city 


superintendent at West Bend, suffered a stroke the 
early part of February. His recovery is slow. 
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Films and records on South America available: 





The American Council on Education, Washington, ce 
D. C., has issued a very comprehensive bibliography C 
on films and records to help students secure a better tl 

understanding of our neighbors to the South. The 

pamphlet is entitled “The Other Americas Through 
| Films and Records’. We do not know the price of p 
the bulletin, but if you are interested we suggest ti 
you write the American Council on Education at 744 S| 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. The Council has a 
other publications of the motion picture project which ) s 
might also interest you, so write for their folder I 
describing the materials available. t 
V 


Thanks Mr. Givens: When distributing our last 
| research bulletin ‘Too Little, Too Late”, we sent 
| some to the N.E.A., and received the following I 
acknowledgment from Secretary Willard E. Givens: € 
“Again the Wisconsin Education Association is to ? 
be congratulated. This is an excellent pamphlet and I 
will do a world of good. Our congratulations to ‘ 
you!’ Thanks, we think the bulletin is pretty good, 
ourselves. 1 


Leaves county superintendency: Glen E. Ehle, su- 
perintendent of the Price county schools, has resigned, 
to become Welfare Director in the county. Elizabeth 
Dunn, who has been supervising teacher in the ; 
county, has been appointed to fill the unexpired term | 
of Mr. Ehle. 


to h el p Am e ri ca Blue Mounds cave attracts educational groups: One 


of the most popular educational tours in southern 

Wisconsin is a visit to the newly developed Cave of 
when you travel the Mounds, just outside of Blue Mounds. Since its 
opening two years ago the owners and the manager, 
Alonzo W. Pond, have done a fine job in keeping 
a its natural beauties unspoiled by the “hot-dog’’ 
past — but you ll be helping your country if cheapening commercialism of many similar spots, 
and as a result literally thousands of students, in 
group tours, have visited the cave. Nearly half of 
the guides are teachers, and every attempt is made 





You can travel today as you have in the 


you cooperate in several important ways! 


SAVE MATERIALS. You can save vital materials to make the visit educational as well as a recrea- 
America needs—when you go by bus rather tional experience. 
than by car. Super-Coaches carry passengers While we are not in the habit of “plugging” 
several times as far— per pound of rubber, commercial enterprises we know from contacts with 
per gallon of gasoline. | school people throughout southern Wisconsin that 
| the Cave of the Mounds is run in such a manner 
SAVE TIME. Avoid confusion and delay at | that school people can count on a visit as a fine 
departure time — arrange for tickets, routes, | educational treat for children. If arrangements are 


travel information well in advance. made in advance, special guide service can be had 
without additional charge. In this way the group can 
SAVE FOR DEFENSE BONDS. Low Greyhound | be conducted through as a unit, independent of other 
fares—just a fraction of the cost of driving | visitors. The ad carried in this issue of the Journal 
—save you extra money for Defense Stamps | will give you further details. 
and Bonds | 

| 





Still a teacher... but now for Uncle Sam: In ' 
UNCLE SAM OKAYS VACATIONS. The U.S. civilian life Ray F. Michalak is vice-principal of i 
Travel Bureau favors vacation trips to Pulaski Senior High school, Milwaukee, but now, as 
strengthen America. If you take a vacation Capt. Michalak, he’s telling them how to do it in 
this summer, plan to travel on mid-week the 3rd army at San Antonio, Texas. Part of his 
days—you'll help to avoid crowding of task is keeping students up on war events. 
travel facilities on week-ends, the only time , : 
soldiers, sailors, war workers can take trips. _ A fine safety bulletin: Teachers of safety will be 
interested in the 1942 annual report of the Travelers 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., on street and high- 





way accident data. As is true of all: their recent 
annual reports, the booklet has a real “punch’’ to it, 
both in makeup and copy. It’s called “The Wreck- 
ord”, and it’s put out by a former Wisconsin resi- 
dent, Harry Barsantee. Copies will be furnished free 
to those teachers who are interested in safety educa- 
tion. Just write Mr. Barsantee a note, and he'll send 
you one. 


GREYHOUND 
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Aids Red Cross: The Chilton public schools re- 
cently put on a program for the benefit of the Red 
Cross, and the $64 realized was turned over to 
the local chapter. 


Lunch program popular in state: Last month a 
publicity item from the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration stated that one school in every three in the 
state is serving a daily lunch to its pupils. In Janu- 
ary daily lunches were provided to nearly 99,000 
students, representing 18.4% of the state enrollment. 
During that month the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration supplied 725,626 pounds of food products 
valued at $70,586 to the Wisconsin lunch program. 


Shifts at Merrill: Last month Supt. George F. 
Brooks resigned as head of the Merrill public schools, 
effective July 1, and Charles B. Walden, supervisor 
of the city grades, was named his successor. Clyde 
M. Shields, principal of the Ashland High school, 
was named principal of the Merrill High school at 
the same time Mr. Walden’s advancement was an- 
nounced. Mr. Brooks terminates his work at Merrill 
after serving the community for the past 18 years. 


Nutrition in Defense: The University Extension 
Division advises it has 25 sets of reference material 
on nutrition, especially in the defense aspects, for 
loan to school and public libraries, and to groups 


and individuals, particularly those living in com- | 


munities lacking library facilities. 


The pamphlets were prepared by such agencies | 


as the Wisconsin College of Agriculture, the U. S. 
Public Health Service, the U. S. Office of Education, 


the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, National | 


Defense Advisory Commission, the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, and the Wisconsin Die- 
tetic Association. 

The gathering of the material was a project of the 
Education Through Libraries Committee of the Wis- 
consin Home Economics Association, and one packet 
of 34 pieces is especially planned for teachers of 
Home Economics. 

A recent publication of special pertinence is a 
report containing many of the papers delivered dur- 
ing the refresher course on “Nutrition for Defense’, 
sponsored by the State Nutrition Committee, held 
Feb. 6—7 at the University of Wisconsin. 


It is suggested that, where feasible, the material | 


be used as an exhibit on bulletin boards. 
Publications are lent for as long as three weeks, 

with no expense to users except return postage, 

upon application to the department of debating 


and public discussion, university extension building, | 


Madison. 


An outline of educational responsibilities: Teachers 
and administrators who ask themselves, mentally, or 
others audibly ‘Just what can our schools do in 


this emergency?” will be greatly interested in a 


mimeographed bulletin recently issued by the faculty 
of Wisconsin High school, Madison, under the 
arresting title, “Education for Victory’. It provides 
materials and techniques for organizing emergency 


MAKE YOUR VACATION PAY 
DOUBLE DIVIDENDS! 











... fora rest 


| ..eplus the N.E.A. Convention 


Now is the time to start thinking about a 
| Western vacation this summer. So uncap 
| that fountain pen and write us for full infor- 
mation on cool, beautiful Colorado...about 
how, in Colorado, you can enjoy the double 
thrill of attending the N. E. A. Convention 
in Denver (June 28th to July 3rd) and 
spending a grand vacation at one and the 
same time...and all for the same train fare! 


And speaking of trains, when you go West, 
be sure totake “The City of Denver” Stream- 
liner! It’s smart, smooth, swift and safe. And 
doesn’t cost you one red penny extra fare! 


ee 
\ a ve 
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Mark your calendar now... for a date with 
the “City of Denver” for the last week in 
| June... and for a return trip home when- 
ever the magic spell of Colorado and its 
many lovely, inexpensive resorts and dude 
ranches lets up long enough for you to 
sneak away. 


For information, apply 
J. W. VILAS, D. F. and P. A. 
201 S. Blair St., Madison, Wis. 
Phone Badger 5682 


activities in the school. Those who were active on | 


the committee compiling the information and putting | 


it into organized form are John Goldgruber, chair- 


man, B. W. Phillips, Laura Johnson, John Eastlick, | 


Lucy Ellwell, and Robert Pooley. The bulletin has 
many fine suggestions which could be followed in 
other schools, so if you are interested, we suggest 
you write Principal Glen G. Eye, at Wisconsin High 
school, Madison. 
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CHICAGO and 
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Musical notes from Chippewa: On March 3rd the 
glee clubs of Chippewa Falls Jr. H. S., singing un- 
der the direction of Miss Marriet Averill, presented 
the operetta “Haensel and Gretal’’, adapted from the 
opera of the same name. This is the second big 
musical program of the year at Chippewa. In October 
the senior high glee clubs presented ‘‘The Mikado’’. 











Wisconsin's Natural Wonder 


CAVE of the MOUNDS 


118,005 Visitors in 1941 


LIVING GEOLOGY! 
SCIENCE IN COLOR! 


Special rates to school groups 


AN ADVENTURE IN NATURE 


U. S. Highways 18 & 151 
25 Miles West of Madison 


Blue Mounds, Wis. 














EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 


The Forbes-Meagher Music Co., 27 W. Main St., 
Madison, has been appointed by the R.C.A. 
Victor Co. as official headquarters for school 
records in 8 southern Wisconsin counties. For 
particulars write 


FORBES-MEAGHER, Madison 




















WANTED 


AGENTS for full legal reserve Wiscon- 
sin Insurance Company—fire, wind, auto. 
Supplement your income with part time 
now. Perhaps full time later. Profitable 
arrangement. Home office helps. Lowest 
rates; prompt liberal settlements. 


HOME MUTUALS 


Appleton, Wis. 








MICHIGAN NEEDS TEACHERS 


Get Information About Certifications 
and Placements 


BETTER TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Flint, Michigan 














Heads county school defense program: J. E. Worth- 
ington, principal of the Waukesha High school, was 
recently named director of the school defense pro- 
gram in Waukesha county. 


Salaries going up: Every mail brings us reports 
of salary increases. Typical is the report recently sent 
us by W. F. Kruschke, head of the Rhinelander 
schools. Each woman teacher and single man was 
granted a bonus of $50 and each married man was 
granted a $100 bonus for next school year. This is 
in addition to the regular salary schedule, adopted 
in 1938. 

Many schools are granting immediate bonuses, 
raises for next year, and further bonuses upon com- 
pletion of the contract. 


Sickness forces resignation: W. C. Krueger, super- 
intendent of the Oconomowoc schools, has been in 
poor health all year, and he recently submitted his 
resignation, effective the last of this month. He stated 
that a complete rest would be required before he 
could continue in educational work. He has been con- 
nected with the Oconomowoc schools for the past 
15 years, since 1933 as superintendent. 


Did you lose it: Did you lose a 1930 (class B) 
WIAA medal (with a picture of a discus thrower 
on the face of it) in Madison? If so, write us and 
we'll see that it’s returned to you. 


More administrators re-hired: Spring always brings 
with it the renewal of contracts, and while we can’t 
hope to cover all the contracts renewed we note from 
clippings that Supt. V. E. Klontz and Prin. O. L. 
Robinson, Janesville, and Frank Bray of Fort Atkin- 
son were recently granted renewal contracts. Inci- 
dentally, Frank Bray is one of the real ‘‘vets’’ among 
the administrators, this year marking his 22nd year 
at the Fort, and 42 years of educational service by 
the end of next year. 


Red Cross instruction for credit: Arrangements 
have been made with qualified Red Cross instructors 
to give first aid instruction at the U. of W. summer 
session, for credit. Instruction will be given in stand- 
ard, advance, and lay classes, with 2 credits earned 
through the state university Physical Education 
department. 

The course has been developed in cooperation with 
the Dane County chapter of the Red Cross. Further 
details can be secured by writing Miss Blanche Trill- 
ing, department of Physical Education, U. of W. 


Six-county speech festival: Representatives of the 
schools in Douglas, Washburn, Bayfield, Sawyer, 
Ashland, and Burnett counties participated in a 
speech festival at Hayward on March 7th. There 
were 12 speakers in extemporaneous speaking for 
grades 7 and 8; 12 speakers in extemporaneous 
speaking for grades 9 and 10; and 16 speakers in 
declamations grades 5 and 6. Judges were R. M. 
Boles, Superior; Dr. Politella, Northland college, 
Ashland; and Beatrice Casperson, Spooner High 
school. 

















CHAS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


—FORTY-SECON/D YEAR— 


WE NEED MORE GOOD TEACHERS — WRITE US. GOOD PHOTO SERVICE 


W. E. CHASE, Owner and Manager Since 1900 


890 Woodrow St., Madison, Wisconsin 
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Stakes claim as “biggest little school jor defense’: 
In a recent Journal we published a claim of Pren- 
tice’s that it was the first high school in the state 
to promote the sale of defense stamps. As yet no 
arguments, but along comes Joe E. Moran, teacher at 
the Namakagon school, near Cable, with the claim 
that his school is the “biggest little school for de- 
fense’’. Presenting his case Joe says that the 24 stu- 
dents in his school have purchased $79.50 worth of 
stamps “‘in addition to cracking some ‘piggy banks’ 
that bought three students each an $18.75 bond.” 
In addition to this total of $135.75 invested in 
American Democracy Joe’s students have collected 
about a ton of waste paper and 25 lbs. of tin-foil, 
the proceeds of which will be turned over to the 
Red Cross. 


Kid stuff: Our research program stopped abruptly 
for two weeks, beginning on March 12, when our 
esteemed research director, Dr. LeRoy Peterson, came 
down with a good case of measles. We thought we 
had him past the age of infancy and nearly to 
adolescence, but it looks as though we were wrong. 


Luberg called to Washington: LeRoy Luberg, prin- 
cipal of Madison West Junior High school, has been 
called to Washington by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion to aid the national authorities in setting edu- 
cational standards in defense areas. After a few weeks 
in Washington Luberg will be a “free agent’, going 
throughout the country where defense work has re- 
sulted in educational problems. 


Library breakfast: Saturday, May 2, is the date for 
the annual May Day Breakfast of the Wisconsin 
Library School. Wisconsin Library School Alumni 
and their friends will meet at 9:00 A. M., at Tripp 
Commons, Memorial Union, Madison. A speaker and 
exhibits of recent books will be arranged. 


ELEMENTS OF 
AERONAUTICS 


By Captain Francis Pope & Dr. A. S. Otis 
Introduction by Major Al Williams 
Makes possible immediate introduction of a high 
school course in aeronautics. ‘Practical, compre- 
hensive, written so any high school student can 

understand it.’—Library Journal 


By Lillian Hethershaw & Tunis Baker 
An open door to a new way of thinking for chil- 
dren — an ideal textbook in elementary science. 
Easy to read, skillfully organized, beautifully illus- 
trated. The first of a three-book series for inter- 
mediate grades. 


BACKGROUND OF 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


By Julia Emery 
Gives the needed background of world events that 
will help secondary students to a better under- 
standing of the world about them. Maps, graphs, 
and tables are freely used. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 








Represented by H. O. Field 
27 No. Brainard Ave., La Grange, III. 













The insurance needs of teachers can- 
not be intelligently met by merely 
recommending just another policy. 


Protection might be your primary re- 
quirement—on the other hand a form 
of policy that provides for more rapid 
accumulation of funds might better 
fit your plans. 


No matter what your insurance needs 
—whether protection or investment or 
a combination of both, The Wisconsin 
Life representative can help you work 
out a program for your 
specific needs at a 
surprisingly low cost. 


The Wisconsin 
Life Insurance Co. 


30 West Mifflin Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 









g Va with—out a care ! 


Don’t let accidents and sickness spoil 
your vacation time this year. Play 
safe. Let T.C.U. be ready to help 
you over the unexpected rough spots 
that spoil so many vacations. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 
Right now you can buy at a bargain price 
a complete T. C. U. Policy that will give 
you protection during the rest of the school 
year, through the long summer vacation 
and well into the fall—six long months 
at an amazingly low cost. Write or send 
coupon without obligation. NO agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
2598 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
FREE — - — FREE INFORMATION COUPON— — - 
Identification To the T.C.U., 2598 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
- School 


Oy ne 
Tag for cena : ae ) 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Your Protection. Send me, without obligation, the 
. whole story and the free bag tag. 
Traveling Bag. : 


My Name is___-_-- 
Send Coupon. 






My Address is _- _- SRE SABE IIT ae 


— — —=—NO AGENT WILL CALL — — = - 
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TEXTS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


Complete change in Prose and Poetry series: Many 
Wisconsin schools have made good use of the litera- 
ture series known as the Prose and Poetry series by 
the L. W. Singer Co. Interest in this series is 
heightened by the fact that one of the basic authors 
is Miss Elizabeth Ansorge, faculty member of Mani- 
towoc High school now on leave doing graduate 
work. For these reasons many Wisconsin teachers 
of junior and senior high school English will be 
interested to know that the Singer Co. is in the 
process of completely revising and re-editing the 
entire series. Already the books for grades 9 and 10 
have been released, and the other two books will be 
ready by late Spring. 

The revision of this series, according to the pub- 
lishers, has been a complete over-hauling of ma- 
terial previously used, a re-arrangement of material 
retained, and more than half of the material finally 
used being entirely new. There are several marked 
departures in arrangement of material and~ publica- 
tion which we wish to call to our readers’ attention. 

In the first place, the material is built around the 
individualized drives of pupils at various age levels. 
Content material is arranged under heads such as 
‘“Myself—What Kind of a Person Do I Want to 


Be?”, “My Family—What Do We Mean To Each 
Other ?’’, “My Neighbors—How Do They Work and 
Live?”’, and so on. The aproach is socialized in its 


aspect and directed to the personal interests of the 
pupil. 

This new edition is far more flexible than the 
former arrangement of Prose and Poetry. The basic 
texts are four in number: Prose and Poetry for En- 
joyment (Grade 9, $1.20 net); Prose and Poetry for 
Appreciation (Grade 10); Prose and Poetry of 
America (Grade 11); and Prose and Poetry of Eng- 
land (Grade 12). In previous editions these four 
basic texts included a single novel in each book, but 
the publishers have wisely omitted this part and 
have provided, instead, a wide range of selection in 
a series of novels printed as part of their Indi- 
vidualized Program. Each novel is bound in a lac- 
quered cardboard binding and has, in addition to 
the novel itself, an appendix section giving excerpts 
from other novels of contrasting nature, so the 
student can grasp differences of content and style 
of expression. These enrichment novels are as fol- 
lows: Ivanhoe, David Copperfield, Moby Dick, Silas 
Marner, The Rise of Silas Lapham, A Tale of Two 
Cities, The House of Seven Gables, The Black Ar- 
row, and Pride and Prejudice. Myths and Legends 
include The Odyssey, and Norse Legends and Amert- 
can Indian Legends. The Drama includes Julius 
Caesar and Midsummer Night's Dream, and The 
Merchant of Venice and As You Like It. Each of 
these novels, legends and plays, costs 33¢ net, except 
David Copperfield, which sells for 39¢ net. 


Another flexible feature of this new edition is the 
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possibility of substituting Prose and Poetry of the 
World ($1.50 net), for Prose and Poetry of Eng- 
land, in grade 12, in case a wide scope of literature 
is desired. Prose and Poetry of England covers the 
literature period of 1910-30, while the other book 
covers a much longer period of English literature. 

The publishers of Prose and Poetry have also pro- 
vided material for the slower student in Reading is 
Fun (Grade 9, $1.32 net). This latter work can also 
be used for the teaching of contemporary literature 
in the normal classroom situation. 

Further information on this series, as well as 
descriptive literature, can be secured by contacting 
either the L. W. Singer Co., Syracuse, N. Y., or the 
Wisconsin representative, W. E. Graves, 723 Baltzell 
Street, Madison. 


Industrial Arts and the American Tradition (Boyd 
H. Bode. 9 pages, 6” x 9”. Published by Epsilon 
Pi Tau, Columbus, Ohio.) is one of several bro- 
chures published through the National Office of 
Epsilon Pi Tau, national honorary fraternity in in- 
dustrial arts and vocational industrial education. This 
publication contains the address of Professor Bode 
of The Ohio State University, presented at a recent 
regional meeting. The author traces the concerns of 
peoples, beginning with rhe Middle Ages, and iden- 
tifies the educational ideals which grew out of these 
concerns. The pressures and requirements of modern 
life have brought new, complex responsibilities on 
education. He presents ‘the important part performed 
by industrial arts in meeting these and challenges 
industrial arts teachers with the following: ‘The 
task confronting our teachers of industrial arts is to 
make their subject-matter a had to a philosophy 
of life in an industrial democracy . . . It is time for 
the teachers of industrial arts to assume educational 
leadership, to stand on their own feet, to assume di- 
rect responsibility for the implications of their educa- 
tional approach and their point of view.’’—Clyde A. 
Bowman, Stout Institute. 


Helps in Conservation education: A book of spe- 
cial interest to the teacher who would know the 
fundamentals of conservation, and would in_ his 
teaching rely more upon his own resourcefulness 
and knowledge of the subject in preference to fol- 
lowing one or several of the confusing lot of guides, 
outlines, project descriptions, etc., is The Founda- 
tions of Conservation Education, (The National 
Wildlife Federation (1941), edited by Henry B. Ward, 
242 pp., 12 plates, paper GO¢, library buckram $1). 

This book is the 3rd of a projected series of 4 
publications by the National Wildlife Federation 
Committee on Conservation Education which aims 
to present clear and positive views regarding the 
basic principles of conservation. In its 6 sections, 
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A New Series of Reading and 
Literature Textbooks 


“READING - LITERATURE - SPEECH" 


The unique contributions made by this series 
- the teaching of reading and literature are 
these: 


1. GROWTH IN LITERARY CULTURE is ol 
assured through planned contact with selec- FOk JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
tions chosen to form a pattern for growth. (1) Excursions in Fact and Fancy 
(2) Your World in Prose and Verse 


2. A PROGRAM FOR SPEECH IMPROVE- (3) Expanding Literary Interests 
MENT contributes planned practice leading to by Wellons, McTurnan, Smith, 
specific speech skills and increased abilities in and Abney 
the oral interpretation of literature. 


_ 38. COMPETENCE IN READING SKILLS 
is assured through pupil participation in a 
directed and purposeful exercise program. 


4, A PRACTICAL TEACHER’S MANUAL 
recommending procedures designed to assist 
teachers in the most effective methods of 
teaching reading and literature in junior and 
senior high school is available. 






& 


FOR HIGH SCHOO 


(1) Expanding Literary Interests 

(2) Exploring Literary Trails 

(3) American Life in Literature 

(4) English Life in Literature 

by Sharp, Tigert, Mann, Dudley 
and Abney 


Illustrations in Color by Milo Winter 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson St., Chicago 



































FOR THE STUDENT 
.. IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


A text that is planned with marked thoroughness 
to gain practical, usable objectives in a course 
that is valuable for all— 


ESSENTIALS OF 
BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 


Principles and Practice 


THIRD EDITION 
By R. Robert Rosenberg 





This one-semester text begins with a particularly thorough section on fundamentals . 

then applications to modern problems in the field of business and in personal business 
affairs . . . new units on the arithmetic of farming, and on the cotton, petroleum, and 
lumber industries . . . timed drills in each chapter... an abundance of review problems 
. . . supported by a teacher's manual and a 266-page methods book, by the author of the 
text, provided free on adoption . . . outside tests for optional use. List Price, $1.20 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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Science 


Modern Life Series 


Smith-Trafton 


A general science series for the junior 
high school grades. 
Exploring Science. . . . $1.32 
Book 1 for Grade 7 


Enjoying Science . . . 
Book 2 for Grade 8 


Using Science . . ... 
Book 3 for Grade 9 


$1.52 


$1.80 


Write for information. 


LIPPINCOTT 


Philadelphia 


Chicago New York 




















NEW PATHWAYS 
IN SCIENCE 


by CRAIG and others 


A systematic science program 
for Grades 1 through 6, expanding 
knowledge of basic principles and 
building desirable scientific atti- 
tudes. In harmony with the latest 
thought in science instruction for 
the elementary years. 


Send for circular giving the 
titles of the seven books. 


Ginn and Company 


2301 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Tilinois 
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particular problems or segments of the field of con- 
servation are treated separately by such noted scien- 
tists and authors as Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia 
University, who writes on “Conservation, Liberty, 
and Economics’; W. C. Lowdermilk, U. S. Soil 
Conservation Service, whose section deals with ‘Con- 
servation of Soil as a Natural Resource’; Paul B. 
Sears, Oberlin College, who writes on “The ABC 
of Conservation’; Arthur N. Pack, American Nature 
Association, who discusses ‘The Pitfalls of Conserva- 
tion’; W. W. Horner and Richard W. Horner, who 
discuss ‘‘The Role of Applied Science in Conserva- 
tion and Its Relation to Wildlife’; and Henry B. 
Ward, University of Illinois, who writes on “Biology 
As the Foundation of Conservation Education’. 

While there is important new material in all 
parts of the book, the last two sections which deal 
with applied science and biology as the foundation 
of conservation education are essentially new through- 
out. This is particularly true of the latter in which 
Professor Ward gives a critical analysis of present 
programs of instruction in the biological sciences 
and proposes steps toward more purposeful and more 
effective courses in biological sciences and conserva- 
tion for all grade levels in the public schools and 
colleges. 

The book is not a text. On the reference shelf 
for high school and college classes, however, it may 
be widely used. Orders should be sent to National 
Wildlife Federation, Washington, D. C—Paul C. 
Beaver, Lawrence College. 


Business tips: Functions of Business, A Text for 
consumer and producer (Lloyd L. Jones, Herbert A. 
Tonne, and Ray G. Price. The Gregg Publishing 
Company, 562 pages, $1.80 list) is a book of the 
personal-economics type. It covers the practical phases 
of economics and business as they affect the life of 
the individual. Substantial emphasis is placed on 
the social aspects of the American system of busi- 
ness. The authors give an unbiased appraisal of the 
American system under free economy and the con- 
sumer’s position in that economy. This middle-of- 
the-road treatment recognizes all producers as con- 
sumers and all consumers as present or potential 
producers. Such a study of both points of view tends 
to bring them closer together. The vocabulary and 
content are well-suited to the senior high school level. 

The book contains a wealth of business and con- 
sumer projects and a correlated workbook is available. 


A few more “Real Folks” available: One of the 
state’s finest regional historians is Susan Burdick 
Davis, former assistant dean of women at the U. of 
W., who resigned her educational administrative 
position a year or so ago to devote all of her time 
to historical writing. Using the wealth of source ma- 
terial in historic files at the university, in Portage, 
Green Bay, etc. she published a most interesting 
book in 1939 entitled “Old Forts and Real Folks”. 
It is a book which should be in every school library 
in the state, and we are pleased to announce that a 
few more copies are available through the Eau 
Claire Book & Stationery Co. (No. 6752 on the 
1942-44 Wis. School Lib. list, special school price 
$1.44). Inasmuch as this book will be completely out 
of print after the present supply is exhausted we 
suggest that you include this on your list of library 
books to be purchased in case your library does not 
have it in stock. It is suitable for the upper grades 
and high school. 
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